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The Biggest Serial of the Times 


Miss Clotilde Gra’ 


A GREAT serial nc 


5reat Story, “ Between Two Thieves ” opens 
>f MacLean’s—A Prose Epic Which is 
need a Masterpiece by Critics. 


The publication of this story as 
serial marks a new epoch in magazir 
enterprize in Canada. 

Undoubtedly “Betwe 




id in making it, for it 
mend it to Canadian 
readers, particularly when considered in 
conjunction with the selection which we 

Two Thiev- one of th^big books of thedayTwritten 
vo nnv«l nn by one of the outstanding novelists 
who is in the public eye for the time 
being/and purchased for serial use at 
a period when it is most talked of—in 






at number ■ 
re secured. The 


___ There can be no doubt as to the qual- 

s of cost. itv of the book chosen by such a meth- 

„ od, for the reading public by voting it 

1 seller policy. into ^ b est se Ri n g c i ass w iH already 

jp has been determined have put its stamp of ajjproval on it; 

still heavily sustained, the book proves 
- If - b< t.i' im,h 
Altogether, to the great bulk of read¬ 
ers who delight in reading only those 
books which attain the heights of pop¬ 
ularity, this new “best seller” policy 


•t of the publisher. 

the best, options 
ield was thorough- 
r of the highest 


in by Miss Clotilde Graves 
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Does Canada Want Skyscrapers ? 





h is get- 
ts. The those 


report.. “They ai 
. ,j, “to the health c 
compelled to ’ * 


health .of 
--- > work in 

m- tunately, fall within their overpower- 
lre ing and sepulchral shadow. There is 
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that the skyscraper has been promin¬ 
ently before the public eye recently in 
connection with the widespread move- 


tradition. !, „,__ 

vinced modernist, would applaud the 


of the change point 
g as a case where fair 
scaped by the owner. 


asualness of the skyscraper. Never- 
iess I cannot possibly share the feel- 
3 of patriotic New Yorkers who dis- 

the Flat Iron Building or the Metro- 


on this point. 

the literature of the skyscraper are the 
observations made by Arnold Bennett 
in his new book, “Your United States.” 
Bennett is one of the leading literary 
men of present-day England, who has 

States, and who has compiled his im¬ 
pressions in book form. His views on 
the skyscraper reveal his usual original 
and striking outlook. 


politan Life Insurance Building. To 
me . they confuse the poetical idea of 
these buildings with the. buildings 


elves. I eagerly admit that the 
hold, prow-like notion of the Flat Iron 
cutting its way northward is a splendid 
notion, an inspiring notion; it thrills. 
But the building itself is ugly—nay, it 
is adverbially ugly; and no reading of 
poetry into it will make jt otherwise.” 


are 

the United 


“that I could not be more sympathetic 
towards the existing skyscraper as an 
architectural entity, because I had as¬ 
suredly no European prejudice against 
the skyscraper as such. The objection 

merely that it is unusual—the instinct¬ 
ive objection of most people to every 
thing that, is original enough to violate 


“European prejudice against the 

-” This prejudice doubtless 

__ America, particularly in 

), the prejudice is 


diminish. 


There is almost sure, how- 


5 You Right or Left Eared ? 


to the right ear, 

. _to occur to the 

t ‘party.' He may be half deaf in his 
) left ear and may be perfectly sound 

_ j _, r , of hearing with the right, but this 

understand- makes no difference. There he sits and 
ry one has fumes and struggles and perspires, try- 

--jr than the other,” ing to find out what the person on the 

she theorized. “And yet if you will other end of the line is trying to sa 
non- and all the time he is merely delayii 


WHICH is your telephone ear? That, 
according to a “hello girl,” says the 
Chicago News, is a question which, if 
propounded to the thousands of people 

ing between them. “Every ■ 


merely delaying 






.. the ■ 






. The right or left eared? 
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The Dodds-Sinders Abroad 


THE Dodds-Sinders had, after many 

eral fierce arguments, finally arrived in 
London; been conveyed through a fog 


S3: 


" d ' 


to the Savoy be 


the lovely supper parties people 

Nora was for the Ritz because 
at the Imperial Opera, she had not 
able to enjoy the performance b& 


ur guests usually book in ad- 
Dodds-Sinders was wandering 
, „. _ook and corner, examining the 

ceiver perched so jauntily upon the 
■ telephone hook, and pointing out in 
! positive tones the great superiority of 
i Canadian arrangements over the obso- 

tea. 

“Why it’s nine o’clock at night!” 
t “I know it, but it’s never too late for 
* tea in England, I’m sure of that. Let’s 
begin ordering so they know we have 

i “Well, but have it coffee, little black 
} ones; they always do have coffee sent 

" * ' 1 ^mine two cups 

id surar.” said 




Lunnon,” with lots 


ie A’ 




Though the clerks in the office had 
been politeness itself, still, not one of 
the family but felt in his secret soul 
that they had been sized up for just 
what they were, newly rich, timid, and 
horribly afraid of blundering. There 
had been a wee little sneer in the book¬ 
ing clerk’s eye, Nora thought, when he 
assured her imperative mother that 
they had been given the best suite in 


' e 'The a big°H 

snapped Mrs. Dodds-Sinders foi 

lother all the 


There was a family quarrel after that 
and Ma’s final shot at Pa was, “Now 
that walking poker will go downstairs 


Londonese, Nora stepped into the ad¬ 
joining room and Mrs. Dodds-Sinden 
took^a long preparatory breath.^ Ther 

was^ there in scolding Samuel Dodds- 

Dimly she was realizing that snobs 
are born, not made, and that try as she 
would to make him one, and try as he 
might to be one, Samuel^ Dodds-Sind- 

seven years of hard knocks and hard 
work in the mining camps of Canada 
and the Yukon had made him. 


id how miserable he 




“Well Sally- 
“What?” 


irjrz; 


ught to be glad 
Why that hotel clerk 


om a custard pie. 
“Good!” cried Nc 


from his beloved haunts at home and 1 
carried him off Londonward to acquire ^ 
a polish. She could sympathize, for she t 
felt miserable herself and forebore to ( 
scold. But since it would never do for 
discipline’s sake to let him off un¬ 
scathed, she turned her back squarely < 
upon him and fell to gently massaging 
her cheeks, taking care to maintain a 
strictly rotary motion and push the < 
sagging flesh upward. 

Left to himself, Dodds-Sinders sank 
into a chair which was fitted with queer 
distended cars, and softly i 
shoes. Then he as softly 


* jlevated his 
;1 shelf and set- 
:treme back of 


lobody’d know us 
We are a. long 

ra. “We will all 

lot of 
11 send 

jgf. 

clothes and to- 
nd Birdie will 
poor ladyships 

t few introductions— 1 ”, 

call them.” 

t, they call ’em week 


“Girls! Don’t quarrel. You are both 
right, so keep still. I can see that your 
father is going to be taken with one of 


>f those 


at that Count, what’s h 


dilatory, and by the time the coffee i 
arrived Mrs. Dodds-Sinders was nodd¬ 
ing and Dodds-Sinders was gently snor- i 

The servant knocked. “Come in!” 


joyed their woe for a full 
l he carelessly announced 
mge for complete absolu- 


all x>tL.. 

them a piece of news. 

It was the work of but an instant to 
wipe the soiled slate clean and then Pa 
told them that Count Victor de Vere, 
of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, the 

asked if he might not bring alor 
bosom friend Baron TT 
Paris, St Petersburg_ _ 

“I told 'em,” said Dodds-Sinders, 
“that I was shy on culture and all the 


of Berlin, 


Pa lost himself 


of poker going and they asked me t( 
and after the game we sort of got to 

“I didn^t know until afterward that 

but it didn’t matter, they knew poker.” 

So, it came about that the Misses 
Dodds-Sinders,. dressed in their best 
and accompanied by their beaming 
mother in her best, to say nothing of 
Pa in his best which was ‘some swell’ 
but in which he looked no diffe 
from what^he alwa; 

All went well un 
in the jungle of the 
dessert for the first course. ivia crim¬ 
soned, Nora tittered hysterically, Bir¬ 
die looked imploringly at the Count 
and that gentleman hastened to the 


e all ready to fall upon their knees 
,nm (all him l.Wd ,-auiilh Heim 
for he was both hungry and thirsty. 
But, the size of the bill made Pa open 
his eyes, wide, and Pa was no piker 

The Count enquired if this was 
their first visit abroad and in the S£ 
breath suggested that the r " ~ 
ers allow them to be their gu 
selors and friends. 

Their talk was full of re 


‘my lord’ this and ‘my lady’ that and 
long before the meal was over Nora and 
Birdie, to say nothing of their Mother, 
had absolutely determined not to let 
these fascinating foreign noblemen es¬ 
cape, particularly, as thanks to their 
perfect command of the English langu¬ 
age, the Dodds-Sinders’ were not called 
upon to essay any of their extremely 
doubtful French. 

After the luncheon, at the suggestion 
of the Count, they all went for a spin 
in Hyde Park. Pa had become silent 
shortly after settling the bill for the 
1 — 1 - ->on and he remained as mum as 
ter except for an abrupt question 
nd then all through the ride 
to Mrs. Dodds-Sinders -and the 
?as little short of Heaven jtself. 

Count and a Baron! Hyde Park! 
London! Joy, Joy! 

The Baron and^the Count were con- 

quite evident th 


, which to Mrs. Dodds-Sindei 
; gi* . 


to the occupants of 
they knew everyone, ^even ^though 

almost imperceptible nods, everyone 
was not quite able to place them. , 
The ladies themselves were inspected 
curiously. Enviously the girls thought, 
derisively, Dodds-Sinders would have 

for dinner at the Ritzlhe next evening 
with their new found friends the 
Dodds-Sinders ladies reluctantly allow- 

ers delivered himself thus; “Girls, I 
never go back on my word, once I’ve 
passed it 1 T ’ ” ‘ 


ou to. You 


e end of 


“Maybe. But I don’t like t 
They speak English too well; th 
too good at poker; they order too i 
when another feller is paying the 
and they are laughing at us I 1 
hundred dollars, this instant. ' 


M a c L ] 


but they look like grafters to me. We’d 
better look out for them.” 

“Silly!” said Nora impolitely, and 
Birdie tossed her head and left her pa¬ 
ternal ancestor to her capable Mother. 

Thereafter, Dodds-Sinders contented 
himself with^scowling ^ darkly at the 

The titled ones were most attentive. 
They ^rushed the fluttering Dodds-Sind- 


the h. 


a,^ They drove and^motored and in- 
s happy Canadians cheerfully paying 

They introduced them to several 
gaily bedecked ladies and a few rather 
oily men, but, somehow or other, the 
friends of the Baron and the Count did 


le Count devoted himself 
the Baron was Birdie’s spe< 
Dreams filled their 1 
s. With Nora Mrs. Count 


>roud dames of Canadian society? 
general English society wait awhile, 


stumbling block and 
perceived that his wi 
give him Count Vi* 
Baron Heim fo 


_-mined to waive love 

■or of titles, the hitherto meek and 
m fairly 


a cab, bought a clay pipe and a package 
of strong tobacco, and had himself driv¬ 
en all over London whilst he did some 
thinking. 


well-known Canadian and after telling 
his story, frankly asked advice. It was 
freely given and he departed for the 
Cecil wearing a grin such as had not 
graced his features since he had left the 
land of the Maple Leaf. 

The next time the'titled suitors call¬ 
ed, Dodds-Sinders was affability itself. 
He insisted upon monopolizing the con¬ 
versation and talked about everything 
from Old Masters to stocks and bonds. 

To the surprise of the ladies, their 
guests seemed really interested in Pa’s 
chatter and prolonged their after dinner 
cigars to an unheard of length, whilst 
they cooled their impatient heels in the 
Ladies Lounge and fumed at the delay. 

Left with the men, Pa explained in' 
great detail how he meant to surprise 
the good lady and the girls, insisted up¬ 
on secrecy and begged the help of the 
Baron and the Count. 

“You know, me lads,” said Pa, re¬ 
filling their glasses, “An old miner like 
me don’t know much about these deals. 
Now I feel that I can trust your judg¬ 
ment, and you wouldn’t see me get in 
,bad on a thing like this. Can I rely on 


Pa finally gave the whole enterprise 
into their hands. Then, after another 

fnTthly^ e oiShekdS ded Slle ” Ce 

The next day Pa summoned the 
Count on the telephone. 

“Well, news travels fast,” he said, 
“I met a feller this morning and he 
said he heard I was looking for some¬ 
thing mighty fine, and he believed he 
had it. So, Count, I told him that he 
would have to talk to you because I 
was now in your hands. He’s coming 

him for a Porehygee but it don’t mat- 



At first the Count had frowned heav¬ 
ily but at the name Sentous he smiled, 
and when somewhat later that gentle¬ 
man called upon him and he recog¬ 
nized in him an old friend, he felt 
considerably better. 

the eve of Mrs. Do 


ir parlor 


bearing two rather large rectanguls 
packages, carefully done up i“- 

■ ^The Servants set, their burde: 
very carefully and withdrew. 
Dodds-Sinders prayed the Cc 


“Open them up, gents.” 

The Baron and the Count smilingly 
proceeded to unfasten the parcels with 
the most painstaking care, volubly as¬ 
suring Dodds-Sinders meanwhile of his 

their mother hovering near, all smiles. 

Pa took out a check-hook and foun¬ 
tain pen, clearing his throat loudly the 

"keys here now. Fifty thousand is the price 
gular for the two, ain’t it?” 




>n upon the hearth-rug 

ar, an’ Nory an’ Birdie 
,’s hot! I’ll just open 


the hall door here so : 

birthday Sly'Midweek' 
I says to myself it’s time you was get¬ 
ting busy Sandy Sinders—Dodds-Sin- 


self, 


“Ladies! Behold! Both genuine 
lembrandts!” 

“Guaranteed?” asked Pa, making 
is best flourish on the check. 
“Absolutely genuine!” 

Pa handed the check to the Count 

retete/hS ofMra.^Dod'ds-Sindera 
ad Nora. 

At that precise instant the door was 
line wide open and four men from 
- in. Pa s 


', says I, it’s up to you to dig up Scotland Yard came in. Pa seemed 

- e ‘ h “i solJA tH rSZ. th ^ a , f 0 [n h Lr“ 


Since she’s knowing baron_ 

and living in London, something extra 
ain’t any too fancy for her. I know 
I’m nothing but an old retired miner 
and I know what’s what when I see 
it in minerals and such, but hang me 
if I can tell a old master from a hy¬ 
draulic hose. I’ll get our friends the 
Count and the Baron to do my shop¬ 
ping for me. They done it? and-” 

“Oh Pa! Pictures!” cried Nora and 
Birdie ^falling upon the packages in 

Dodds-Sinders held up a restraining 
hand. “Don’t interrupt me. I only 
got to say that I done my best. I ain’t 
old enough to get into the Canadian 


<•! OT-full 

just in time, 
’em along!” 


‘Just in . 
These ai 


__.... Count turned 

pale, swallowed hard and the Count 
turned and dashed for the inner room. 
Birdie screamed and Mrs. Dodds- 

“What doc? this” B 

name? Let go the Count this instant! 
Baron! Can’t you explain?” 


The B 


1 fright. The c 


:e had tr 


iefor 




ir dying the Dutchman. They simply bought 
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The Success of the Allans in Shipping 
Industry 




Magazine 

you will be^ handicapped, as I was, be- 

pher that career still awaits literary fus- 
tice—you will find the right stuff of 
which romance is made. Adventures? 
Well, listen to this outline of his set¬ 
tling in Canada. 

ed playthings of ships across the Atlan¬ 
tic a century or so ago, knew what he 
was doing when he turned young Hugh 
adrift on April 12, 1826. On that day 
the boy sailed from Greenock to make 
his fortune. The ship,^ the brig Favor- 

his eldest brother was second officer. 
She reached Quebec on May 15, and 

shipbuilders al- 
iaucy for pretentious 
only towboat on the 
St. Lawrence. They reached the foot 

stream and the strong breeze the little 
steamer could do no more. There was 
nothing new in that to the captain of 
those days, for it was as much as a 
steam-propelled boat oould do to puff 
itself along an inland waterway. A 
hawser was passed ashore from the 
brig, and the rest of the towing of the 
Favorite was done by a team of twelve 
pairs of oxen. By this means Hugh 
was able to land at Montreal -early on 
Sunday, May 21, 1826. At 
A * "")rt of Montreal was sons 


jrs have had s 


the port of A 


something of 

hose early days. There 
acn thing as a wharf, and 
:ing Montreal had to edge, in 

.. the beach as they could get. 

Then the seamen waited for a favorable 
rigged a long plank or 


SiTif theywi 


: lucky, tl 


passengers 


Here, in the Montreal of then, Hugh 
Allan was left by his father and brother 
to find the road to fortune. His first 
job was that of junior clerk in the dry 
goods house of William Kerr & Co., in 
St. Paul Street, and he stuck at it for 
three years. At that period there was 
not much doing or done in the city 
during the winter months. Hugh, 


helped by his pocket money and the 
friendship of his father’s acquaint- 

Rose and Ste. Theresc, and if he did 
nothing else useful he learned to speak 
French well^ enough to make capital of 

^ At the age of nineteen we read of 

of the North American continent than 
he could pick up in and around Mont¬ 
real. In August of 1830 he turned his 
face towards New York—before, mind 


_,_then boarded a boat 

for Albany. From Albany he went by 
boat again up the Erie Canal as far as 

series of coach stages, to Buffalo, Niag¬ 
ara Falls, Hamilton (then a sleepy vil- 

and to Toronto (a little bigger and 
rather less sleepy village), and so to 
Kingston. At Kingston he boarded 
another boat to Prescott, where, as there 

days, he landed and finished his way 
to Montreal bv stage coach again. The 
trip to New York and back filled a 
little more than two months. 

After this strenuous enough jaunt 
you would have thought that young 
Hugh was ready for a rest. But in less 
than a week he was off to Quebec to 
join his father’s ship. As it happened, 
the Favorite, along with a number of 
other vessels, was delayed for a month 
by contrary weather, and it was not 
until November 21 that the fleet could 
sail. The Favorite was deeply laden 


the four Allans on board, Captain 
Alexander and three of his sons, arriv¬ 
ing home appropriately in time for 
New Year’s Eve. 

Hugh Allan stayed at home for 
three months, and then was off sight¬ 
seeing again, his objective this time 
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That same year Hugh Allan had the 
most adventurous of his frequent voy¬ 
ages across the Atlantic. In company 
with the Hon. Joseph Masson, Mr. G. 
B. Symes, of Quebec, and other Cana¬ 
dians, he embarked at New York on 
December 14 in the steamship Liver¬ 
pool, bound for Liverpool. This was 
in the early days of transatlantic steam 
navigation, and before the foundation 
of the Cunard line. The Liverpool ran 
into heavy gales, and on the 28th of 
the month, when little more than half¬ 
way across, the chief engineer reported 
that they had not sufficient coal to 
carry them to Liverpool, and the stew¬ 
ard added the information that, any¬ 
way, the provisions would not last out. 
It was determined, therefore, to run to 
the Azores, and on the last few shovels- 
ful of coal they reached the island of 
Fayal on New Year’s Eve. The Liver¬ 
pool was the first steamship the people 


passengers were landed, and the Portu- 

Britisl? consuls, got up a ball for the 
occasion. During their stay of four 
days at the islands Hugh Allan and 

highest mountain, Caldeira, an extinct 

level, in the Azores. Thirty days after 
leaving New York Allan turned up at 
Liverpool to explain to his friends that 
he had not been drowned. 

The following spring he was again 
in Montreal with plans for the exten¬ 
sion of the firm’s business. The then 
Governor-General, Lord Sydenham, or- 


and Allan also built for the govern- 

lowing this they launched the Alliance, 
which remained for years one of the 
most powerful tugs on the St. Law¬ 
rence. With the era of the screw 
steamer about 1851, Hugh Allan, his 
partner, and his associates, who were 
prominent business men of Montreal, 
Quebec and Kingston, besides Scottish 
members of the Allan family, opened 
negotiations with the government for 

vice between Britain and the St. Law- 




The handicaps against keeping the ser- 
~ce going on a paying basis r 3 -'- ± 


„ „ .undoubtr 

edly were great, and after a year and a 
half the British firm gave up the job 
in despair. Hugh and Andrew Allan, 
however, were still convinced of its 
practicability, and, through the influ¬ 
ence of the Hon. John Ross, Hon. 
George Etienne Cartier, Hon. L. T. 

~ “Xadm. 


make of it. 


at they could 


had had built the Laniers Canadian 
and Indian. These vessels, built by 
William Denny, o' - 


the Allan boats steaming eleven knots 
against the ^Cunarders ten and half. 

propellers. But they were not entirely 

rigged to sail under canvas as capably 
as any regular wind-jammer. The ser¬ 
vice by the Canadian and Indian was 
interrupted at the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, when they were char¬ 
tered by the British government to 


ican and the Anglo-Saxon, and in the 

iSar fortnightly service to and from 
the-St. Lawrence during open naviga¬ 
tion, and monthly to and from Port¬ 
land during the winter months. The 
Grand Trunk Railway about that time 
had extended its line to the Maine port. 
In 1857 the Allans agreed with the 
Canadian government to maintain a 
weekly service the whole year through, 
the subsidy being increased according¬ 
ly. This involved the building of four 
further and larger _ steamers, which 

and Andrew Allan of the distinction 
of being pioneer steam navigators of 
the St. Lawrence, was, by the way, a 
Canadian by birth. The Cunard con¬ 
cern was a few years ahead of the Al¬ 
lans with its steamers, but the Allan 
connection with Montreal shipping 
goes back farther by reason of their 

There is in the possession of the Mr. 
Andrew Allan of this generation, I be¬ 
lieve, or at any rate in the possession 
of the Allan family, an original paint¬ 
ing of the brig Jean, the first Allan 
ship to cross the Atlantic. A model of 









Journeys End 



NORA TRENCH had been exhibiting 
. the latest “novelties” among Violet 
Crosby’s glittering array of wedding 
presents to such chance happeners-in as 
still lingered “talking over” past details 
and future probabilities of the Crosby- 
Blaylock match, when she^received^a 

room. She found that pretty but dim¬ 
inutive little person raging up and down 
among her billowy lingeries in a state 
of excitement which she at first attrib- 


The most awful, the most appalling 
thing had happened. Inasmuch as 
“awful” and “appalling” things had 
not been infrequent throughout Viol¬ 
et’s checkered ^college years and subse- 

now. Curtailed, and shorn of Violet’s 
verbose imagery it resolved itself into 
what even Nora was forced to^ admit 

red, had married Jenny Spears out of 
hand, because she, Violet, wouldn’t 
have him, had so far recovered from 
his pique as to send not only a speci¬ 
men of Birks’ very finest cut glass but 
also a letter which he should never have 
penned, much less have sent. Absorb¬ 


ed m her own approac 
she had neglected to destroy it at 
and left it in her desk. It had gone 
completely out of her mind until just 

note of thanks to Mrs. Brassworth for 
the butterknife, purporing to come 
from both of them, in Mr. Brassworth’s 
envelope^ In her hurry tp jet as many 

have got the sheets mixed, and put them 
into the wrong envelopes! Whatever 
was she to do about it! Couldn’t Nora 
think of something? Fancy Mrs. 
Brassworth^ opening ^that _ letter and 

votion she so implicitly believed, en¬ 
tertained reprehensible, and as he very 
distinctly stated “undying” sentiments 
for another! The two girls shuddered 
at the mere thought of the cataclysmic 
rupture which would ensue. To avert 
it, possible and impossible manoeuvres 
for the recovery of the letter (which, 
they reasoned, must still be unread, as 
the Brassworths had been away and 
were just coming back to-night in time 
to take in the wedding, at nine o’clock) 
were discussed, only to be pronounced 

“Rather a lark just to go to the Bank 
and swipe it.” Nora had broken a dis¬ 
couraged silence, jestingly, and stared 
when her friend jumped up crying out, 
“The very thing! Oh, Nora, won’t 


Once conceived, the plausibility of 

BrasswortL’s personal mail was dropped 
with that of the Bank’s into the slit in 
the door opening directly into the outer 
office. While the latter would have 
been taken daily from the box, any¬ 
thing addressed to Mrs. Brassworth, in 
view of her expected return, would like¬ 
ly be left and not forwarded. Nothing 
would be easier than to climb through 
the back pantry window, which Mrs. 
Brassworth was always saying she must 
get mended, in case of burglars, and 
never did. While, once inside, Nora 
knew the geography of the house well 
enough for her purpose. And the prob- 

finiteJimal, because to-night the clerks 
would not work long after hours on ac¬ 
count of the wedding, and with the 

else would have been installed. Were 
it not for what was involved, and the 
fear of being detained and so missing 
Gordon Wilmot, to meet whom she had 
virtually come to the wedding, she 
rather wished there were some compli- 

Nora confided to her friend, as, dis¬ 
guised in a long ulster belonging to one 
of the Crosby "boys, she started forth 
upon her quest. 

' Twilight was already obliterating 
landmarks, and few people were out in 
the Eastern Canadian town, for, as she 
had anticipated, everyone was “getting 
ready for” the wedding, which had 


Bank premises and accomplished her 
window feat without witnesses. Tiptoe¬ 
ing through the ell of the house, she 
unlatched and pushed open a heavy oak 

proper. Yes, there was the box on the 
wan^and as she had expected letters in 

down it was much too dark to decipher 6 
writing here—when she had a feeling 1 

With her hand outstretched she re- £ 


She could hear breathing. 

^A man’s. ^She-^ stood frigid, hoping 


her arms to her sides, not gently. The 
rope tightened till her arms ached. 
Strong fingers knotted it securely. 
Hands in whose hold she struggled 
silently, impotently, impelled her for¬ 
ward, while a deep voice said grimly, 
“And now, my^fine fellow, let’s have a 

which the switch was obviously being 
fumbled after, and then electrics blazed 

confronting a young man who stared 
with almost comic dismay when he saw 
that it was a girl—a very pretty girl— 
he was gripping thus unceremoniously 
by the shoulder with one hand, while 
he pointed a revolver at her with the 


“Of course,” he assented, reddening, 
laying the revolver on the counter and 
feeling in his pocket for a knife. “I 
had no idea,” he apologized, when the 
offending cord had been severed. “I 
hope I didn’t hurt you,” he added, as 
Nora slipped off the ulster and began 
rolling up her sleeve with the air of an 
injured goddess. 

“Of course you hurt me. You hurt 
me d-dreadfully!” 

“I’m awf’ly sorry! I thought you 
were someone trying to rob the Bank. 




I naturally i 
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difference. Distinct development in the 
desipi and furnishings of the^cars is 

' ' and the electric system of light- 
,, „..ve become almost universal. The 
ft\herarmcif^ ““e® 0 ™ 8 standard 

. The lor = ___ 

id popularity, and the six-cylin- 

~~ —" r models. Prices show 


more closely. It i 
care has been taken to mcreas 

ly effective. ] 

enough to compare the ' 

designs with the America..,.. 

advantage of the latter. “Not- a few c 


though in the automobile 

body is concerned, the people across the 
sea are much more radical than we. The 
number of freak bodies at the New York 
and other American shows was almost 
negligible: in Europe, however, thev 
were almost startlingly frequent 
of the designs were grotesqi" ■ 

were undoubtedly beautiful,__ 

would be popular in America. They 
would be “too much” for anyone who 
was not deliberately seeking notoriety. 
New York saw a few of them in the Im¬ 
porters’ Salon, held in the Hotel Astor 
early in January. 

the most picturesque feature of t 1 - 

American models. Never befc 
there so much attention paid to the 

of the most “played-up” features in the 
recent advertising has been the eleven 

This tendency readies its height, of 
course, in the closed cars, which in 


re holding back ing these ac 


...-- —m Europe, 

Paper after paper in 
— 0 -ged the necessity of ac¬ 

tion in this regard unless it is the wish 
rica should gain a long head 
the Olympia Show was an- 




the same time they are actually reduc* 
put^is |iven as ^tlre explanation of 



content themselves. If they 
ciently fortunate to keep th 1 

isfied with the present, it is _ . 

—- ~e at— ijj. se iii n g ability, 


There is one other point of contrast 
between the American bodies and the 
European, especially the French. Al- 



| OUR NEW SERIAL | 

Between Two Thieves 


By Richard Delian 


AN OLD paralytic man, whose snow- 

from under the rim of the black velvet 
skullcap he invariably wore, sat in a 

er end of the wide, steep street that is 
the village of Zeiden, in the Canton of 

Slowly the rose-red flush was fading 
behind the glittering green, snow-capp¬ 
ed pinnacle of distant Riedi. A seg- 

mained in view above a shoulder of her 
colossal neighbor Donatus; molten gold 
and silver, boiling together as in a cru¬ 
cible, wore’spilled upon his vast, deso¬ 
late, icy sides; his towering, snow-crest¬ 
ed helmet trailed a vanache of dazzling 

glory, snatched__ 

head of the vanquished Lord 

dwarf esquire in* attendance on me 
giant, boasted a golden plume. 

The old man blinked a little, oppress¬ 
ed by excess of splendor, and the atten¬ 
dant Sister of Charity, who sometimes 
relieved the white-capped, blue-cloaked, 
cotton-gowned German nurse custom¬ 
arily in charge of the patient, observ¬ 
ing this, turned the invalid-chair so 
that its occupant looked down upon the 
Blau See, the shape of which suggests 
a sumptuous glove encrusted with tur¬ 


quoises, as, bordered with old-world, 
walled towns, it lies in the rich green 
lap of a fertile country, deep girdled 
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mediaeval castles, and the picturesque 
garden-villas built by wealthy peasants, 
in their stately shadow; and sheltered 
by the towering granite ranges of the 
Paarlberg from raging easterly gales. 

The brilliapt black eyes that shone 

the wasted ivory face of the old man 
in the wheeled chair, sparkled appre¬ 
ciatively now as they looked out over 
the Lake. For to the whirring of _ its 
working dynamos, and the droning 
song of its propeller, a monoplane of 
the Bleriot type emerged from its 
wooden shelter, pitched upon a steep 
green incline near to the water’s edgej 

cycle-wheels with the gait of a leggy 
winged beetle or a flurried sheldrake, 
suddenly rose with its rider into the 
thin, clear atmosphere, losing all its 
awkwardness as the insect or the bird 
would have done, in the launch upon 




owly nodded his head. When tl 

practice-evolutions, it steered away 
northwards, the steady tuff-tuff of its 

watcher, breaking hfs long silence: 

“That is a good thing! ... A cap¬ 
tion, see you, my Sister, that will one 
day prove invaluable in War.” 

The Sister, with a shade of hesita¬ 
tion, responded that Monsieur was un¬ 
doubtedly right. For carrying des¬ 
patches, and for the more dreadful pur¬ 
pose of dropping bombs upon an 
enemy, the aeroplane, guided by a 
skilful pilot, would no doubt- 

“Ah, tschah! ... Bah! . . . br’rh! 

. . .” The old man hunched his thin, 
broad shoulders impatiently, and 
wrinkled up his mobile ivory face into 
a hundred puckers of comical disgust 
as he exploded these verbal rockets, and 
his bright black eyes snapped and 
sparkled angrily. “For dropping shell 
upon the decks of armored cruisers, or 

the Twentieth Century has given us 
might be utilized beyond doubt. But 
for the preservation of life, rather than 
its destruction, its supreme use will be 
in War. For the swift and easy re¬ 
moval of wounded from the field of 
battle, a fleet of Army Hospital Service 
Aeroplanes will one day be built and 
equipped and organized by every civil¬ 
ized Government, under the Rules of 
the Crimson Cross. Beautiful, beauti¬ 
ful!” The old man was quite excited, 
nodding his black velvet-capped, white- f 
locked^head^as though ^he would^ have j 


my Sister, to give me a pinch of snuff!” 

The Sister fumbled in the pocket of 
the white flannel jacket—winter and 
summer, year in and year out, the old 
man went clothed from head to foot 

Imperial. Crowned Head whose gift it 
had been; as was recorded by the elab- 

sian character within its golden lid. 
The old man was particular that no 
dust of his favorite brown powder 

waxed to fine points^ that jutted above 
his long, mobile upper-lip, or the little 
impend that was called by a much less 
elegant name when the birch-broom- 
bearded Reds heckled the President of 
the Third Republic for wearing the 
distinctive chin-tuft. After the pinch 

placid. He had his chair slewed round 
to afford him a fresh point of view, and 
sat absorbed in the contemplation of 
which he never seemed to weary. 

The sweet spring day was dying. 
Vast brooding pi nir >r>« rif wwnhro nnr- 
ple cloud already 




parts topped by pallid peaks, and jag- 
arets and aiguilles, shone ghostly 

Alps, and neck-bells tinkled as the long 
lines of placid cows moved fi 
upper pastures in obedience 
breathing perfum 


rented vetch 


milk from trickling udders 
lr being supper-ti 


carrying them off in their talons. Su¬ 
perb ! magnificent! colossal! If we had 
had air-men and air-machines at Balak- 
lava in ’54, or at Magenta, or Solfer- 


the single s-- 

serted. You saw it as a hilly thorough¬ 
fare, bordered with detached limber- 
built houses, solid and quaintly shaped 
and gaily painted, their feet planted in 
gardens full of lilac and syringa and 




lets ana anemones ana tunps; ineir 
walls and balconies tapestried with the 
sweet May rose and the pink and white 
clematis; the high-pitched roofs of the 

ridge-poles with mosses’and gilded by 
lichens, rosetted with houseleek, and 
tufted with sweet yellow wallflower and 

just begun to wonder at the silence and 
apparent emptiness of the place, when, 
presto I it suddenly sprang into life. 
Doors opened and shut; footsteps 
crackled on gravel; gates clicked, re¬ 
leasing avalanches of barking dogs and 
laughing, racing children; the adult 
natives and visitors of Zeiden (Swiss 
for the most part, leavened with Ger¬ 
mans and sprinkled with English and 
French) appeared upon the Prom¬ 
enade. . . . And the band of the Kur- 
saal, magnificent in their green, white¬ 
faced, silver-tagged uniform, marched 
down the street to the Catholic Church, 
and being admitted by the verger—a 
magnificent official carrying a wand, 
and attired in a scarlet frock-coat, gilt 

presently appeared upon the platform 
of the tower, and—it being the Feast 
of the Ascension—-played a chorale, 


.___an, nodding and _ 

kling in his bright pleased way. 
“Kindly clap my hands for me, my 
Sister. M. Pedelaborde may take it 


lie approval of the paralytic M. Du- 
loisse, which indeed he would have 
)een sorely chagrined to miss. 

“I think, that white-haired old m ao 

joble, 6 spirituaMace t ever isaw/’ arid 
i. little English lady to her husband— 
i tall, lean, prematurely bald and care- 
---id in a leather cap 


the insertion of climbing-irons, as Lon¬ 
don West End and city firms are apt 
to impose upon customers who do their 
i climbing per the zig- 


ag carriage-road, or 


ie cog-wheel ra 


rheumatism-defying J 
golfing hr - - — 


idember^for^a’North London'BOTmigh! 
and an Under-Secretary of State; and 
was mentally engaged in debating 
whether the six o'clock supper recently 
partaken of, and consisting of grilled 
lake trout with cucumber, followed by 
curd-fritters crowned with dabs of 

tute a flagrant breach of the rules 
of dietary drawn up by the London spe¬ 
cialist under whose advice he was try¬ 
ing the Zeiden whey-cure for a dyspep¬ 
sia induced by Suffragist Demonstra¬ 
tions and the Revised Budget Estimate. 

“You are trying to be cynical," said 

Mgh?mindedf y ™d h M0mb6r e ™’haS 1 a d 
dozen Committees of Societies for the 

world that would infinitely prefer to 

she continued with energy, “and the 
irreverent scoff, but a holy life does 

lines^there is no mistaking." 

“I did not sneer," retorted her hus¬ 
band, whose internal system the unfor- 
tuitous combination of cucumber with 
curds was rapidly upsetting. “Nor am 
I aware that I scoffed. Your saintly’ 
faced old gentleman is certainly a very 
interesting and remarkable personage. 
His name is M. Hector Dunoisse " He 
added, with an inflection the direct re¬ 
sult of the cucumber-curd-whortleberry 
combination: “He was a natural son of 
the First Napoleon’s favorite aide-de- 
camp, a certain Colonel—afterwards 
Field-Marshal Dunoisse (who did tre¬ 
mendous things at Aboukir and Auster- 
litz and Borodino)—by—ah I—by a 
Bavarian lady of exalted rank,—a pro¬ 
fessed nun, in fact,—who ran away 
with Dunoisse, or was run away with. 
M. Pedelaborde, the man who told me 
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the story, doesn’t profess to be quite ' 

“I dare say not l And who is M. < 
Pedelaborde, if I' may be allowed to '■ 


laseurs d’Afrique, and ran through 
great fortune, I am told, with the as- 
itance of his commanding officer’s 

3, Pedelaborde tells me. And he was 
i the Prince-President’s Staff at the 


“Pedelaborde,” explained her hus¬ 
band, sucking a soda-mint lozenge, and 
avoiding the wifely eye, “is the fat, 
tremendously moustached personage 
who conducts the Kursaal Band.” 

“Indeed!” 

r n M. Hector Dunoisse 


all his life—Pedelaborde’s 


when the Allies were pounding away at 
Sevastopol, in 1854, and Ada Merling 
—dead now, I believe, like nearly 
everybody else one has ever heard nam¬ 
ed in connection with the War in the 
i fellow- Crimea—was nursing the wounded 
it a Mili- English soldiers at Scutari.” The dys- 
is, where peptic politician added acidly: 

“Here comes M. Dunoisse trundling 


“I decline to credit su 


murderous deed, such as you describe! 
Do you know him? I mean in the 
sense of having spoken to him, because 
everybody bows to M. Dunoisse on the 
Promenade. You have! . . . Next 


But the speaker’s better-half, at last 
convinced, indignantly withdrew her 

’ invalid chair, impelled by the white- 
[ capped, blue-cloaked nurse, who had 
now replaced the nun, rolled slowly 
: down the wide garden-bordered, or¬ 
chard-backed Place of ancient timber 
’ houses that is Zeiden, the white-haired 
i wearer of the black velvet cap, nodding 
ling in acknowledgment of the 
ly respectful salutations of the 


have had should, meet 


^ratified.” The s 


Baker finished h 
with mild malic- 1 
uld find him inter- .< 
t sure. Forhecer- e 
od deal of life, ac- f 




confoundedly bad taste, let me tell 
you 1” said the irritated Englishman, 
addressing his still vibrating wife. “To 
cut an old man like that! It was bru¬ 
tal!” He added, “And idiotic into the 
bargain!” 

n simplywuldn’t help it,” said Ms 
tears.' “When I saw that horrible old 



“For Heaven’s sake, don’t cry!—at 
least, here on the Promenade, with 
scores of people staring. What I told 
you is the simple truth... Don’t Ro¬ 
man Catholics say that the regular rips 
make the most thorough-going, out- 
and-out saints when they do take to re¬ 
ligion and good works and all the rest 
of it? Besides...good Lord!—it’s An¬ 
cient History — happened years and 
vears before our parents saw each other 
Id chap is 


those helpl_ 

not help it! I simply 

“Then you simply___ 

social blunder of a very grave kind,” 
pronounced her lord, assuming that air 
of detachment from the person address¬ 
ed which creates a painful sense of iso- 

that M. Hector Dunoisse is not a per¬ 
son, but a Personage—whom the Presi¬ 
dent of the Swiss Confederation and 
about half the Crowned Heads of Eur¬ 
ope congratulate upon his birthday. 
And who—if he had chosen to accept 
the crown they offered him half a life¬ 
time back—would have been to-day the 
ruling Hereditary Prince of an import¬ 
ant Bavarian State. As it is-” 

“As it is, he would forgive me the 
hideous thing I have done,” the little 
lady cried, flushing indignant scarlet 
'to the roots of her hair, “could he know 
that it was my own husband who de¬ 
ceived me... Who humbugged me,” 
she gulped hysterically. “Spoofed me, 
as our boy ^Herbert would hideously 
say,—with a whole string of ridiculous, 


what Dunoisse has done!” 

Curiosity prevailed over injured dig¬ 
nity. The wounded wife emerged 
from behind a damp wad of cambric 
to ask: “What has he done?” 

“What has he... why—he has re¬ 
ceived all sorts of Votes of Thanks from 
Public Societies, and he has been decor¬ 
ated with heaps of Orders... .the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and the Or¬ 
ders of the Annunziata of Savoy, and 
the Black Eagle; and he is a Com¬ 
mander of the Legion of Honour and 
a Knight of the Papal Order of St. 
Gregory, and Hereditary Prince of 
Widinitz if he liked, but he doesn’t 
like... .goodness me! Haven’t I told 
you all that already?” The M.P. for 
the North London borough flapped his 
hands and lapsed into incoherency. 

“But surely you can tell me why 
these honors were bestowed upon M. 
Dunoisse?” asked his wife. “I am 

has he done to deserve them?” 


’ I < l’( (’In,i ') 


namelled buckle, than by a cer- 
itinctive manner and expression 
upon a ^sudden impulse, cour- 

lame will graciously pardon an 
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asks, if I comprehend aright, what M. 
Dunoisse has done to deserve the num¬ 
berless marks of restwt. and 
that have been shower 
I will have the hono 


?s sons, and was firet spilled upon 
irinking earth by the guilty hand 


on him?. “It is the sign,” the priest repeated 

of explaining earnestly; “the badge of the great in- 
f kindly con- ternational League of love and pity 


ish can. The priest went on, a 
in^ri^little lady: 

whose paralyzed hands rest^up 
knees as inertly and immovably 
hands of some granite statue 
Egyptian deity, has given witl 
those helpless hands—gives U 
hour!—will give when we hav< 


founding, endowing, and organizing 
vast international, undenominatiom 
neutral Society of Mercv, formed 
brave and skilled and noble men ai 
women,—ah!—may Heaven bless the 

creeds, and politics, are bound by oi 
vow; united m one purpose; bent to 01 
end—that end the alleviation of tl 
frightful sufferings of soldiers 
4 " M "dame must have 

on of Helvetia?. 

Observe, by 
he Symbol in t 


strange coincidence—the 
The hand of the s\ 


League oi 
He^ddedT 


wide, irregular chalet-bor- 
enade of Zeiden, where the 
of the invalid had again 
standstill; possibly in obedi- 


;e to the Crimson 


3 Old Hector Dunoisse could not sleep 
t that night. Sharp pains racked his 

I as though transfixed by surgical needles 
- of finely-tempered steel. He would 
, not permit the nurse to sit up, despite 
i the physician’s orders, therefore the, 
i medical Head of the Institution suffer¬ 
ed the patient to have his way. So he 
r lay alone in the large, light, airy room, 
l furnished with all the appliances that 
3 modern surgical skill can devise for the 
, aid of helplessness, and the alleviation 
; of suffering, and yet a place of pain... 

; He would not suffer the nurte to 
5 lower the green Venetian blinds of the 
l high, clear windows that fronted to the 

__slared. On the contrary! ^The mild, 

her radiant light upon the peasant’s 
Alpine hut and the shepherd’s hillside 

.— huge hotel-caravan- 

with windows and 




-d with wealthy tourisis, ana me 

stately medieval castles, ruined and in¬ 
habited by owls and bats and foxes, or 
lovingly preserved and dwelt in by the 
descendants of the ,- 4 " vv “ ~ 1 - 4 - 


o reared their Cyclopean 


barTofTrSt hSe,°ricb°™d gfoSTS 

pigeon’s^blood ruby, or^an Emperor’s 


face, with the bright 


great robber knights 
Cyclopean towers— 
11-loved friend? 

friend, old Hec- 


ped high upon the pillow, the wasted, 
half-dead body of him barely raising 
the light warm bed-coverings, the help¬ 
less arms and stiff white hands stretch¬ 
ed rigidly along its sides. 

And not only the mail waited; the 
heavens seemed also waiting. The 
ghostly white ice-peaks and snowy 
mountain-ranges, crowded on the hori¬ 
zon as thought they waited too. Corvus 
burned bright, low down on the south 
horizon; Spica blazed at the maidenly- 
-^et of Vir- - 1 - 1 - 3 3 — 


worked with vivid, feverish activity, 
and his glance roved restlessly round 
the white-papered walls of the airy, 
cleanly room. Shabby frames contain¬ 
ing spotted daguerrotypes and faded 
old cartes-de-visite of friends long dead; 
some water-colour portraits and engrav¬ 
ings of battle-scenes, hung there; with 


modern photographs, a glazed case of 
Orders and Crosses, a cheap carved 
rack of well-smoked pipes, and—drawn 


of Virgo. Bootes looked down imj 


IS*_ r _ 

ance. dimmed by the fierce red fires of 
the Dog Star.. The purple-dark spaces 
beyond these splendors were full of the 
palely-ghmmering^ presences of^ other 

of these. He had forgotten to look at 
the almanac. He began to fear there 
would be no moon that night. 

Old, sick and helpless as he was, this 
was a great grief to him. Useless the 
presence of others when we lack the 
one we need. And a little crack in a 
dam-wall is enough to liberate the pent- 
up waters; the thin, bright trickle is 
soon followed by the roaring turbid 
flood. Then, look and see what fetid 
slime, what ugly writhing creatures 
bred of it, the shining placid surface 

masked and covered.The purest 

women, the noblest men, no less than 
we who know ourselves inwardly cor¬ 
rupt and evil, have such depths, where 
things like these are hidden from the 
light of day 

The pain was intolerable to-night— 
almost too bad to bear without shriek¬ 
ing. Dunoisse. 


imposing array of boots of all nation¬ 
alities, kinds and descriptions, in vari¬ 
ous stages of wear^ His smalHibraxy 

a pair of plain deal bookcases were stuff¬ 
ed with publications in half-a-dozen 
European languages, chiefly well- 
known reference-works upon Anatomy 
and Physiology, Surgery and Medi- 

row of paper-bound officially-stamped 

of these from his own painstaking, la- ’ 
borious pen—dealt with the organiza¬ 
tion, equipment and sanitation of Mili¬ 
tary Field Hospitals, Hospital Ships 
and Hospital Trains, the clothing, diet 
and care of sick and wounded, and, in 
relation to these, the Laws and Customs 
of grim and ghastly War. And a trav¬ 
eling chest of drawers, a bath, and a 
portable secretary, battered and ink- 
stained by half a century of honorable 
use; with the scanty stock of antique 
garments hanging in the white-pine 
press; a meagre store of fine, exquisite¬ 
ly darned and mended old-world linen; 
an assortment of neckties, wonderfully 
out of date; some old felt wideawakes, 
and three black velvet caps, with « 
-hair hour nous, that had sei 



the poor hands, helpless as a wax doll’s 
o™den puppet’s, refused to obey 

He lay rigid and silent, but his brain 


All that he owned on earth, these 
few shabby chattels, these dimmed in¬ 
signia, with their faded ribbons—this 
man who had once been greatly rich, 
and prodigally generous, subsisted now 
in his helpless age upon a small annu¬ 


ity, purchased when he had been 
awarded the Nobel Prize. What bitter 
tears had been wrung from the bright 
black eyes when he was compelled to 
this charity! But it had to be; 
' his great humanitarian 
— l ed his last energies 

hfebed o7sickness, 
’ had cheered 


and his remaining 
had risen up be-M» 
and laid upon 


Ah, how he loved the glaring dagu- 
-j- *b e spotty photographs, the 


traits by Velasquei_ 

the Council of the Louvre, and 
'“‘m Governmen' 1 ” m 


that he hadsolcl to 

the National Gallery. The cabinets of 
rare and antique medals, the collection 
of Oriental porcelain and Royal Sevres 
that had been bequeathed to him with 
the immense private fortune of Luit- 
pold^ the long-deceased^ Prince-Regent 

ed of under the hammer to supply his 
needs for funds—always more funds— 
one-tenth of the 


his regiment yet clutched in his cramp¬ 
ed and blackened hands. 

Even the houmous, the voluminous 
long-sleeved, hooded garment of gray- 
white camel’s hair, bordered with deli¬ 
cate embroideries of silver and orange- 
red floss silk—that had its touching his¬ 
tory; that had been also the legacy of 
one who had nothing else to give. 

“He was an Arab of pure blood, a 
pious Moslem, Sergeant-Major in the 
First Regiment of Spahis, a chief in his 
own right. He fell in the assault upon 
the Hill of Cypres. Towards the end of.' 
the day, when the sun had set upon 
Solferino’s field of carnage, and the pale 
moon was reflected in the ponds of 
blood that had accumulated in every de- 

found him, riddled with bullets, pierced 

against a little tree, his bleeding Arab 
stallion standing by him as he prayed 
in the words ^of the ^Prophet: 'Lord, 

died** two nigihts later upon a heap of 
bloody straw in the Church of Santa 
Rosalia at Castiglione. This had been 
strapped in the roll behind his saddle— 
his young bride had 

it had served him as a c 



•ee grape-shot, with a detached fourth 
lor the lid—that was a nine-pound 
shell from the Sandbag Battery. And 
the helmet-plate with a silver-plated 
Austrian Eagle and the brass device like 
a bomb, with a tuft of green metal oak- 
leaves growing out of the top, that was 
a souvenir of the bloody field of Ma¬ 
genta. It had been pressed upon Dun¬ 
oisse by a flaxen-haired, blue-eyed En¬ 
sign of Austrian Infantry, who- 
had rescued from under a hecatc 
dead men and horses, still livin 
blackened from asphyxia, the co 


. The gilded orna 
ment from the staff-top of a Prussiai 

it Huhnerwasser? A Uhlan lance-hea< 
from Hochhausen. An exploded cart 
ridge gathered on the field of Alcolea 
where the Spanish Royalists were beatei 
in 1868. And a French ckassepot ant 
a Prussian needle-gun, recalling th 
grim tragedy of 1870 and the unspeak 
able disaster of Sedan. While a fantas 
‘ tically chased cross of Abyssinian gold 
and a Bersagliere’s plume of cocks 
1 feathers, their glossy dark green marret 
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that lie mouldering underground, or are 

upon the soulless image of a soulful face 
that, dead or living, we may never see 

exquisitely intensify the agony of loss. 
We who are old and wise should know 
better than to seek to quench the heart’s 
thirst at such bitter Desert wells. Never¬ 
theless, our eyes turn to the faded por¬ 
trait, our hands touch the spring of the 
tarnished locket half a hundred times a 


ed and shabby Russia-leather letter- 
case, white at the edges with wear. It 
was fastened by a little lock of dainty 

bright steel links that was attached to 
it went round the old man’s neck. He 
turned his head that his cheek might 
rest against the letter-case, and a slow 
tear overbrimmed an underlid, and fell 
and sparkled on the dull brownish 
leather that had once been bright and 
red. A silver plate, very worn and thin, 
bore an engraved date and a brief dir- 

“Burv This With Me.” 

It would be done by-and-by, he 
knew; for who would rob a dead old 
man of his dearest treasure? Moreover, 

Just a package of letters penned in a 
fine, delicate, pointed, old-fashioned 
gentlewoman’s handwriting to the ad¬ 
dress of M. Hector Dunoisse in half-a- 
dozen European capitals, and several 
cities and posting-towns of Turkey and 

Asiatic "R.nssifl • tTipi-r pnrwlitirm pornr. 


-22nd of December, and the Zeid- 

en stamp of three days later. For once 
a year, at Christmas-tide, was celebrated 
old Hector Dunoisse’s joy-festival— 
when such a letter came to add its bulk 
to the number in the leather case. 

He would be fastidiously particular 
about his toilet upon that day of days, 
he who was always so scrupulously neat. 
His silken white hair would be arrang¬ 
ed after the most becoming fashion, 
his cheeks and chin would be shaved to 
polished marble smoothness, his vener¬ 
able moustache waxed with elaborate 
care. He would be attired in his best- 
white flannel suit, crowned with his 
newest velvet cap, and adorned with all 
his Orders; while pastilles would be set 
burning about the room, fresh flowers 
would be placed, not only on the tiny 

colored plaster presentment of the 
Stable at Bethlehem, but before a pho¬ 
tograph in a tortoise-shell-and-silver 
frame that always stood upon a little 
table, beside his chair or bed. About 
the ebony pe 1 ' ’ .. 


s, grown under glass 

ing Sister or of a mere hireling would 
open the letter, and hold the feebly- 

eyes, and they would weep as they read| 
until their bright black flame was 

Do you laugh at the old lover with 
his heart of youthful fire, burning in 
the body that is all but dead? You 
will if you who read are young. Should 
you be at your full-orbed, splendid 
prime of womanhood or manhood, you 
will smile as you pity. But those who 
have passed the meridian of life will 
sigh; for they are beginning to under¬ 
stand: and those who are very old will 
smile and sigh together, and look wise 


—so wise! Because they have fc 
out that Love is eternally young. 

Oh, foolish Youth!—that deems 
divine passion to be a matter of red 
meeting red lips, bright eyes bean 
into bright eyes, young heart bea 
against young heart. Intolerant, sp 
did Prime, that leaps to the impel 


years now they had lain undisturbed in 
their receptacle, only seeing light when 
it was opened with the little key that 
i hung upon the steel chain, so that the 
newest letter of all might be added to 
; the treasured store. 

Of late years, how brief they had be- 


love is the plucking of the ripe, frag- 
—* — ?y fruit; the re- *- 


And ah! wise Age, experiencec 


leet of five y 


embrance, ending wi 


1 the 


in the heart’s c< 
*s of ye * 


—re hotly ti¬ 
tle head, and th 


icy blood creeps sluggishly through the 
clogged arteries; the sustenance and 
provender and nourishment of Life no 
less than the hope that smiles dauntless- 
ly in the face of Death. For to die is 
to follow whither she has gone—to 
meet with him again. Can those who 
seek to disprove the Being offheir Cr 


, It had been tragedy 

bread of life. He could not understand 

I He dared to write to her and ask, by 
aid of the paid secretary who typed 
I from his painstaking dictation in a 
; language which she did not understand. 

I And the reply came in the caligraphy 
, of a stranger. He realized then what 
5 he had never before dreamed possible, 
t that his worshipped lady had grown old. 

. . . A photograph accompanied 
the letter. He recognized, with a joyful, 
leap of the heart, that the sweet, placid, 
aged face with the delicate folds of a 
fine lace shawl framing it, was beauti¬ 
ful and gracious still. Thenceforward, 


table be 



ing^in the E 

ately equal to the weakness of the suffer¬ 
er. But it was too late in the day for 
Dunoisse to doubt. 

And here was his dear Moon swim¬ 
ming into view, rising from the trans¬ 
lucent depths of a bottomless lagoon of 
sapphire ether, red Mars glowing at her 
pearly knee. A childlike content soft¬ 
ened the lines that pain and bitterness 
had. graven on the old ivy face. He 
nodded, well pleased. 

“There you are! I see you I You have 
come as punctually as you always do, 
making my pain the easier to bear,” he 


“You shine 

stand; unlike men and won 
talk, and talk, and comprehe 
ing! And you are old, like 
and changeless, like my love; 
7 love, unlike you, is etern 
j-1-->u nave passed ; 


God! If I could but know for © 
that it has not been in vain! . . 
Then, with a rush of fui 


fore! 


id, the b £ 


with this f 


of me. I rebel against the appoint¬ 
ments of the Divine Will. I doubt the 
Love of God.” 

Rigor seized him, his racked nerves 
vibrated like smitten harp-strings, 
sweat streamed upon his clammy skin, 
the beating of his heart shook him and 
shook the bed, a crushing weight op¬ 
pressed his panting lungs. 

“It is so long, so very long!—sixteen 
years that I have lain here,” he moaned. 
“I was content at first, or could seem so. 
‘Let me but live while she lives and die 


when sh 


prayer. I pray so still— yes, yes! 
the long waiting is so terrible. Whe 
had health and strength to labor " 




y, tnen i couia Dear 

_ Through the din 

id shock of charging squadrons, the 
rattle of musketrv and the roar of ar¬ 
tillery, the ceaseless roll of the ambul- 


vhile yet i 
l; it will : 

endure when you have passed away wit! 
Time. Dear Moon! is she looking al 
you too? Does she ever think of me' 
But that is a great question you nevei 


work, what work was always to be done! 
Now the work goes on. I lie here. They 


and the knitted 1 


- _s patience broke down before 
his pent-up passion’s flood. His fea¬ 
tures were transfigured; the venerable 
saint became an aged,, rebellious Luci¬ 
fer. Words crowded from his writhing 
lips, despair and fury blazed in his 
great black eyes. 

“How long, 0 God, implacable in 
Thy judgments,” he cried, “must I lie 
here, a living soul immured in a dead 
body, and wait, and yearn, and long? 
‘Give thanks,’ say the priests, ‘that you 
have your Purgatory in this world.’ Can 
there be any torture in Purgatory to vie 
. * enduring? Has Hell 


peasant wretch driven beyond his sea 

wits by the horror and the hi 3 - 

of War. He shook with nervous terror 
now, and closed his eyes tightly that he 
might shut out all the familiar things 
that had suddenly grown strange. 

“Let me die. my God! I cannot bear 
Life longer!” he said more calmly. 

threMd fl of d p'araS 1< Iike S a U &M 
hound, when she comes, borne by Thy 
rejoicing^Angels to claim her giorious 




eyelids. He opened them and smiled. 
For a long broad ray of pure silvery 

south-east window upon the white 
marble bust that stood upon the ebony 

mountain-peaks and sky, reached to 
the foot of his bed, and rising higher 
still, had flowed in impalpable waves 
of brightness over the helpless feet, and 
covered the stiff white hands, and now 

This was the moment for which he 
breathless expectation and desire. 

of"Snhe nights? 6 Would it visit him 
to bless or leave him uncomforted? He 
trembled with the desperate eagerness 
that might defeat its end. 

The moon was full and rode high in 
the translucent heavens. To the lonely 
watcher the celestial orb suggested the 
likeness of a crystal Lamp, burning 
with a light of inconceivable brilliance 
in a woman’s white uplifted hand. He 
knew whose hand. His black eyes 
softened into lustrous, dreamy tender¬ 
ness, a smile of welcome - J ”' L ’ * 

his lips, as the moon-ra; 
the ^marble features of 

the old, beautiful face of the photo- 1 
graphic portrait that stood in its tor- 1 
' toise-sh ell-an d-silver frame upon the { 
little table by his bed. You saw it as s 

still young, yet past youth. Slenderly c 
framed, yet not fragile, the slight shoul¬ 
ders broad, the long rounded throat a r 
fitting pedestal for the high-domed, ex- r 
quisitely proportioned head. Upon her 1 
rich, thick waving hair was set a little f 
cap: close-fitting, sober, with a double- 1 





i ed towards the bed. It bent a 
i aside as though it 


direct—no one could doubt 
wno observed the purpose in the wide 

of the rather prominent, slightly- 



^d if the chief ^mpressio 

her was Reflection. For the eyes be¬ 
neath the thick white eyelids were ob¬ 
servant; the brain behind the broad 
brows pondered, reviewed, decided, 
planned. ... It seemed as though - 

and the utterance would solve a difficul¬ 
ty; reduce confusion into sanest order, 
throw light upon darkness; clear away 
some barrier; devise an expedient, 
formulate a rule. . . . 

There was not a line of voluptuous 
tenderness, not one amorous dimple 

kL he Si n ft^ P rteS: Sh a t wMt ay face^^e 

thought and dreamed, and planned. 
And yet, ... 

And vet the full-orbed eyes, grey- 
eir heavy, white, darkly- 

inel, could melt^ could 

iss. The most cherished 
s old man was that it had 


ate life, as the single drop of 
Ghazipur attar could imp; 
France to the limpid waters 
re crystal block skilled Easter 


bathe in—you are fortunate; for 
has been reared ‘ 



crying to her passionately: 

, “Oh, my beloved! when we meet 
again I shall have deserved so much of 
God, that when I ask Him for my 
wages He will give me even you!” 

what had he not suffered, how much 
had he not sacrificed, to keep this great 
vow? Had he not earned his wages 
full forty years ago? Yet God made 
no sign, and she had gone her ways and 

It was^only in pity—only in recogni- 
vivor of a vanished generation, almost 
this re stless Twentieth Century "with the ; 
Victorian era, that she had written to : 


worst agony of all, to which the sharpest 
physical torments were preferable, 
when in the long, dreary, miserable 
nights a mocking voice would whisper 
in his reluctant ear: 

“You have been deceived. She never 
thinks of you. Drivelling old dotard! 
she has long forgotten that night at 


as long forgotter 
ri. Why in the : 


^Only^in 


1 pity, only in kindness was it, € 


I had the use of 
’ soon 1)e dispose 


of , that lost, vanished, unforgettable 

As he sat in his wheeled-chair upon 
the Promenade of Zeiden, as he lay up¬ 
on his bed, he would feel, drawing near- 


stemly together, and look up to the 
carved walnut Crucifix with the Em¬ 
blems of the Passion, that hung upon 
the wall beside his bed. And the thin, 
nagging voice would die away in a tit¬ 
ter, and another Voice would whisper 


“My son, had I the use of My Arms 

___ ___ when I hung upon the Cross of Cal- 

ate thrilling ecstasy would pene- vary? Yet, nailed thereon beyond the 
and. vivify'the paralysed nerves-of possibility of human movement, did I 
lalf-dead body, the blood would not pluck the sting from Death, and 
ip in tbA frmp.n vwns with fhp rise victorious over the Grave, and 


ardent vigour of his prime. He would 
see her, his beloved lady, in a halo of 
pale moonlight, bending to comfort- 
descending to bless.' Once more he 
would kneel before her; yet again he 
wpuld take the beloved hands in his, 

And their lips would meet, and their 
looks would mingle, and then . . . 


“Lord, it is true! But Thou wert the 
Son of God most High, and I am only 
a helpless, suffering, desolate old man, 
worn out and worthless and forgotten!” 


Mac Li 


Kings. Thou art more glorious than 

being a man for whom Christ died 1 Be 
of good courage. This trial will not 
last long. Believe, endure, pray! . . . 


ce bargains with God. The 


a little space of time 
truly. Yet I gave m; 
of the things that men 

friendif you. h ° U1 


. years of age Hect 
>n Widinitz Dunoiss 


his first duel, with a i____ 

the Royal School of Technical Military 
Instruction, Rue de la Vallee Ste. Gab- 


Dunoisse would falter: 

“I should have loved Th 
self above any creature Thoi 

wer, “and therefore I have visited thee t 


with the black shiny sword-belt a 
cartridge-belt; armed with the sw 
■ bayonet, and the heavy little b 
mounted, muzzle-loading musket, < 


protective relation to the young neoph- 
)e that in loving vtes of the School, to the dusty patch of 


and I am Charity itself. She is beau¬ 
tiful of soul, beloved and loving, and I 
am unspeakable Beauty, and bound¬ 
less, measureless Love. Be courageous, 
little son of Mine! Believe, and hope, 


“fee! . 


Then he would f: 




thafstretched away so far behind. y . 

Will you hear some of the things t 
this old man remembered? Lisl 


smaller exercise-ground, where Mes¬ 
sieurs the hundred-and-fifty pupils of 
the two companies of the Junior Corps 
—the great boys of the Senior possess¬ 
ing a parade-ground to themselves— 
commonly mustered for drill. 

On other days, visitors and friends 
were received in a small entrance-yard, 
dank and moist in wet weather; baking 
and gritty in hot; inhospitable and un- 


SETS 


and Madame Cornu wt 4 
the authorities to purvey fruit 

h ices of dubious complexion i 
le and July; and syrup of groseil 
\ grenadine, served hot—and rende 
if possible, even stickier and moi 
idly cloying beverages by being thi 


joyed herself better if permitted to as¬ 
cend to the department on the floor 
above the Infirmary, where Madame 
Gaubert presided, in an atmosDhere 
strongly flavored with s 
long rows of shelves divided into regu- 

an officiai’ly-appointed space of one foot 
ten inches square the linen of young 
Hector and his companions. It would 
have satisfied a burning curiosity from 
which the poor little lady had long suf¬ 
fered, had she been permitted to observe 


the dirt untouch- 




eaving 1 
ed; and to gauge with 
holes of the rats and mice 
prodigious mouthfuls, not 

bolster-covers, towels ar 
which, by the amiable di: 
a paternal Government, the uuy was 
permitted to bring from home. 

Instead, the poor fluttered spinster 
occupied a^small share of ^one^of^ the 

fhe semi-circle of lime-trees at the lower 
end of the exercise-ground; her neigh¬ 
bours on the right and left being the 
venerable Duchesse de Moulny of the 
Faubourg St.-Honore, and Mademois¬ 
elle Pasbas of the Grand Opera Ballet. 
Pedelaborde, inventor of an Elixir for 
the preservation of the teeth to extreme 
old age, who in fact enjoyed a Govern¬ 
ment contract for attending to the den¬ 
tal requirements of the young gentle¬ 
men of the School, weighed down the 
bench at its farther end; and M. Bou- 
gon, principal physician of the body to 
His Majesty King Louis-Philippe, bal¬ 
anced his meagre and wizened ana- 

was there the lack of sympath 

the occupants of the bench that might 

have been expected. The Duchesse had 


serve blandly, and discreetly man 
interest in, and secretly throb and j 
and tremble for; so simple and c 
mon and. ordinary is Nature ben 
all the mass of pretences we j)ile^v 

and sympathy, and interest, that n 


i the 

School i 

brass-badged, numbered kepi, not the' 
terrific bi-monthly review en grande 
tenue of the entire strength of the es- 

Captains, Adjutants, the four Serg- 
"r of the Junior and Senior 




young protege (in whom, for the sake 
of an early friend, an officer of Cuiras¬ 
siers, Mademoiselle took a tender inter¬ 
est)—little Miss Smithwick the adored 
offspring of a revered employer, to ob¬ 


Wue I frocked h coatTMed with redfteim- 
med and adorned with gilt buttons and 
gold braid, must pass under the awful 
eye of a Field-Marshal, assisted by a 
Colonel of the Staff, a Major of Artil¬ 
lery, and a fearful array of Civil Pro¬ 
fessor^—when^the General^ addressing 

briefly remarked: 

“Pupil No. 127, you have the neck 
t that cleanli- 

a Soldier of France, and th e^galon of 
Corporal, which you disgrace, will be 
transferred to the sleeve of one more 

You beheld the immense bonnet of 

lar sweep of frontage filled with quil¬ 
lings of costly lace and chastely tinted 

with nodding plumes, awful as those 
upon the^ helmet oMhe Statue of the 

ing towards the flamboyant headgear of 
the Pasbas—as the Duchesse begged to 
be informed, her lamentable infirmity 
of deafness depriving her of the happi- 

towed byhis Chief upon her young rel¬ 


ative—what Monsieur the General had 
actually said? 

“I myself. Madame, failed to catch 
the expressions of approval actually em¬ 
ployed. But,” explained Mademoiselle 
Pasbas, as she lowered her lorgnette and 
turned a candid look of angelic sweet¬ 
ness upon the dignified old lady, “Mad¬ 
ame may rely upon it that they were 
thoroughly merited by the young 
gentleman upon whom they were ber 
towed.” 

“I thank you, Mademoiselle.” Th 
bonnet of the Duchesse bent in gracior 
acknowledgment. “It is incumbent uj 
on the members of my family to set a 
example. Nor do we fail of our duty, as 

Perhaps the roguish dimples of Made¬ 
moiselle Pasbas were a trifle more in 
evidence; possibly the h 


behind the railing had i 


they filed out by a door in the high- 
spiked wall behind the dusty lime- 
trees, in whose yellow-green blossoms 
the brown bees had been humming and 
droning all though the hot, bright day 
of June. The bees were also dusty, and 
the spectators were liberally powdered 
with dust, for the clumping, wooden- 
heeled, iron toe-capped School regula¬ 
tion shoes of the young gentlemen had 
raised clouds which would have done 
credit to the evolutions of a battery of 
horse. And the yearning desires of 
Hector Dunoisse were turning in the 
direction of a cooling draught of Mad¬ 
ame Cornu’s grenadine, or of the thin, 
vinegary, red ration-wine; when to him 
says Alain-Joseph-Henri-Jules de Moul- 

“Tell me, Redskin, didst thou twig 
ay respected grand-mamma perched in 


_jw gold-rimmed spectacle. _ 

Bougon took on extra significance; but 
all three were as demure as pussy-cats, 
not even exchanging a glance behind 


es of enjoyment deepened in the stout * « .<?•----.—----- 

Pedelaborde’s triple chin; it may be the front row between a variegated she- 
that the sardonic twinkle behind the cockatoo and a moulting old female 
- - ■ - - * - - fowl, who held her head on one side, 

and cried into a clean starched pocket- 
handkerchief?” 

dieted the young^entleman^thus as¬ 
sailed. “It is her cold-in-the-head that- 
never gets well until she goes back to 
England for her holiday once a year; 
and then she has migraine instead. All 
the Smithwick family are like that, 
Miss Smithwick says; it is an inherited 
delicacy of the constitution.” 

le . ^ . Mees Smeez- 

bed with, . . .” pursued de Moulny, 
his thick lips, that were nearly always 
chapped, curling back and upwards in 


possible without standing on the bench. 
This is the simple truth, without a par¬ 
ticle of exaggeration. My Aunt Juliet¬ 
ta at this date purchased from a fash- 




t Julietta 
er and her 


bonnets wait! 

The General’s salute closed the re¬ 
view. The pupils presented arms, a su¬ 
perb effect of a hundred^and fifty mus- 

to the bestowal of five-franc pieces; the 
six drummers beat the disperse as one 
overgrown hobbledehoy; the orderly 
ranks broke ~ 


r ear a bonnet that was raked 
of an ash-barrel, and a shawl 
off a hook at the morgue?” 


other and uwg, uuvo 

.ig, boys argued ii 

or whispered ii 

The spectators on the painted' b 


faded maroon of pickling-cabbage, sad¬ 
ly bent as to its supporting framework 
of stiffened gauze and whalebone, by 
the repeated tumbles of the bonnet-box 
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the walnut wardrobe in Miss Smith- 


a blister 
h d PeC " 

limp veil like a sooty celkr-cc_, __ 

pending from its lopsided rim. To say 
nothing of the shawl, a venerable yel¬ 
low cashmere atrocity 1 - 1 — 

- ‘ 5 fringes, 


friend become foe who drives us to 
TT -id, pouting his fleshy lips, 


gling white fringes, missing here and 
there, where the tooth of Time had 
nibbled them away. But though these 
articles of apparel made good Smith- 
wick’s ex-pupil feel sick and hot with 
shame, they were not to be held up to 
ridicule. That was perfectly clear. . . . 

^ Hector could not have told you why 

a challenging elbow into the big de 
Moulny’s fleshy ribs, turning pale 
under the red Egyptian granite tint of 
skin that had earned him his nickname 
from these boys, his comrades—who 
like other boys all the world over, had 
recently fallen under Fenimore Coop¬ 
er’s spell—and said, with a dangerous 
glitter in his black-diamond eyes: 

“I do no know how old she is—it is 
not possible for a gentleman to ask a 
lady her age. But she is a lady!” he 
added, neatly intercepting the oontra- 


it could be 


** fern 


• appropriately, grace- 


il faut . 
should . 
fully, elej 

-.... 

teach you with this, M. de Moulny, t 
admire that bonnet and that shawl! 1 
“Nom d’un petit bonhomme!» splut 
' de Moulny. 


“I do not know that I can oblige you 
by giving you the opportunity of learn¬ 
ing how quickly boasters are cured of 
brag. For one thing, I have mv stripe,” 
he added, holding up his head and 
looking arrogantly down his nose. 

“Since yesterday,” agreed Hector, 
pointedly. “And after to-day you will 
not have it. The squad-paper will hang 
beside another fellow’s bed-M. the 

the ranks for uncleanliness on parade. 
So we will fight to-morrow.” 

“Possibly!” acquiesced de Moulny, 
his heavy cheeks quivering with anger, 
his thick hands opening and shutting 
over the tucked-in thumbs. “Possibly!” 
he repeated. His sluggish tempera¬ 
ment once fairly set alight, burned with 
the fierce roaring flame and the incan- 


“As it is only since yesterday that 
you became legitimately entitled to 

Sited 6 toTnowMmSina” o?“what 
happened yesterday.” He added: “But 
of what will happen to-morrow, do not 
. make too sure, for I may decline to do 
you the honor of correcting you. It is 
possible, that!” he added, as Hector 
stared at him aghast. “A gentleman 
may be a bastard—I have no objection 


a bar-sinister. . 
mm mother’s ! We de Moulnys 


excellent 
3, whose 
the dust 


Si 


chaplet of beads lay rolling in th 

at the bottom of the kit-locker_ 

bed-foot, and who was scourged to Com¬ 
munion by the familv Chaplain at 
Christmas and Easter, and at the Fete 
Dieu. “Ultra-Catholic. And your 


“My mother assumed the Veil of 
Profession when I was eight years old. 
With my father’s consent and the ap¬ 
proval of her Director,” said Hector, 
narrowing his eyelids and speaking be¬ 
tween his small white teeth. “Therefore 

was not indispensable, nor required.*’ 
Retorted de Moulny — and it was 
strange how the rough, uncultured in¬ 
tonations, the slipshod grammar, the 
slang of the exercise-yard and the 
schoolroom, had been instinctively re¬ 
placed in the mouths of these boys by 
the phraseology of the outer world of 


shiny-peaked caps of undress wear, 
faces thin, faces fleshy, faces pimply, 
faces high-colored or pale—were round 
and staring with curiosity. The Red¬ 
skin had challenged de Moulny! But 
de Moulny was his superior officer! The 
quarrel was about a woman. Sacred 
name of a pipe I Where was the affair 
to come off? In the Salle de Danse?— 
empty save at the State-appointed per¬ 
iods of agility occurring on two days in 
the week. In the yard behind the De¬ 
partment of Chemistry? That was a 
good place! 

Meanwhile a duologue took place b- 
fween the challenged and the challen 


s-fcas 

., paleexcept- 

.- patch upon one 

well-padded cheekbone, for his mad- 

TtAAfl was rl vincr mit. in Turn orr/1 Tio woo 


“You are accurate, M. Hector Dun- Said de Moulny, blotcbily pale ex 

oisse, in saying that your mother wa° «**» - 

received into the Carmel when you wei 
eight years old. What you do not at 
mit, or do not know, is that she was 

professed Carmelite when you wei _ 

born.” He added, with a pout of dis- “What I have said is true: u 
gust: w “It is an infamy, a thing like * 

“The infamy is yours who slander i 


it I have said is true: upon my 
11 heard it from my father. Or, 


vn. 

Followed upon the blow a spluttering 
oath from de Moulny, succeeded by a 
buzzing as of swarming hornets, as the 
various groups scattered over the exer¬ 
cise-ground broke up and consolidated 
into a crowd. Hector and de Moulny, 
as the nucleus of the said crowd, were 
deafened by interrogations, suffocated 
by the smell of red and blue dye, pers¬ 
piration and pomatum, choked by the 
dense dust kicked up by thick, wooden- 
heeled, iron toe-capped shoes (each pu¬ 
pil blacked his own, not neglecting the 
soles—at cockcrow every morning)— 
jostled, squeezed, hustled and mobbed 
by immature personalities destined to 
be potential by-and-by in the remould¬ 
ing of a New France—the said person¬ 
alities being contained in baggy red 
.e, black-belted 


and coarse blue, black-b 
All the eyes belonging t 
s under the high-cro* 


at the dinner-table only last night.” He 
added: “My grandmother and the 
other ladies had withdrawn. I had 
dined with them—it being Wednesday. 
Perhaps they forgot me, or thought I 
was too deep in the dessert to care-what 
they said. But if my mouth was stuff¬ 
ed with strawberries and cream, and 
peaches and bon-bons, my ears were 
empty, and I heard all I wanted to 
hear.” 

The crowd was listening now with all 

^ a^general giggle, and the 
though^pulled by one string. De Moub 

task of emanation, 6 went on,Ambling 
at his belt: 

“As to remembering, that is very 
easy. Read me a page of a book, or a 
column of a newspaper twice—I will 
recite it you without an error, as you are 
very well aware. I will repeat you this 
that I heard in private, if you prefer 
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longed to say.“There can be 

no privacy in a place like this. I,prefer 


and attentive, the hands, clean or dirtv. 
generally dirty, by which the listeners 
upon the outer circle of the interested 
crowd supported themselves upon the 
shoulders of those who stood in front of 
them, unconsciously tightened their 
grip as de Moulny went on, slowly and 
laboriously, as though repeating an im¬ 
position, while the red mark upon his 
cheek deepened to blackish blue: 

“How Marshal Dunoisse originally 
prevailed upon Sister Terese de Saint 
Francois, of the Carmelite Convent of 


ently opposed by him. But eventually” 
their foi^eyel^ 68 




Hector’s hot stf 
be clearly understood: he st: 


ed in terms, the plainness of which 
there was no mistaking, that, if the 
Church would repay the dowrv of the 
Princess Marie Bathilde von Widinitz 
to the husband of Madame Dunoisse, 
Sceur Terese de Saint Francois might 
return to the Carmel whenever she felt 


Widinitz in Southern Bavaria, to break — # 

am only repeating what I have heard, “ 

through a kind 






or in Swit; 


Catholic Priest, ignorant , of coursi 
that the lady was a Religious—to ac. 
minister the Sacrament of Marriage/ 
De Moulny stopped to lick his dry lips, 
and pursued: “By that ceremony you 
were made legitimate, per mbsequens 

Law.” He syllabled the Latin as cons¬ 
cientiously as a sacristan’s parrot might 
have done. “There is no doubt of the 
truth of all this; my father said it to 
M. de Beyras and the General, and what 
my father says is so—he never speaks 
without being sure!” 

Hector knew a pang of envy of this 
bov who owned a father capable of in¬ 
spiring a confidence so immense. But 
he never took his eyes from those slow¬ 
ly moving lips of de Moulny,’s, as the 

“Having made 5 Madame his wife, and 
legitimatized her son by the marriage. 
Monsieur the Marshal instituted legal 
proceedings to recover the dowry paid 
by Madame’s father, the Hereditary 
Prince of Widinitz, to the Mother Pri¬ 


u *x of the'picture of a 

eyelids, clenched and unclenched his 
hot hands, opened and shut his mouth 
without bringing any words out of it. 

. The Catholics among the listeners un- 
i derstood why very well. The Free¬ 
thinkers yawned or smiled, the Athe¬ 
ists sneered or tittered, the Protestants 
wondered what all the rumpus was 
about? And de Moulnv went on: 

“Here M. de Beyras broke in: He 
said: ‘The Swiss innkeeper spoke there!’ 
I do not know what he meant by that. 
The General answered, sniffing the bou- 
ouet of the Burgundy in his glass: 
‘Rather than the Brigand of the Grand 
Army!’ Of course, I understood that 
allusion perfectly well!” 

The prolonged effort of memory had 
taxed de Moulny. He puffed. Hector 
made yet another effort, and got out in 
a strangling croak: 


“The—the dowry. He did n 

ceed in-?” ' 

De Moulny wrinkled his r 
though a nasty smell had offend 


and endowing a House of Mercy for 


MacLi 


he incurable sick poor. I do not k 
tow the Prioress managed to repaj 
’robably some wealthy Catholic nc 


Mother .. 




Hector groaned: 

“It was a great sum, this dowry?” 
“My father says,” answered de Moul¬ 
ny, “the amount m silver tfialers of 

our francs. That "will be forty-five 
he padded with a side-fhrust ^at Hectoris 

of a bare month’s holiday spent i" 
foggy island, ^- ^ 


been. My father did not say so; pos 
sibly that; may not be true.” 

^ Hector’s brows knitted. He mum 

“What can he have wanted with al 
that money? He had enough before! : 

said de Moulny, in his cold, heavy, con 
temptuous way. “What did he want i 
for? Perhaps to gamble away on th 
green cloth or on the Bourse I Perhap 
to spend upon his mistresses! Perhap 
to make provision for you. . . .” 

“I will not have it!” snarled Hectoi 


ulny jumped at the sound, looke 
ut him at the staring faces, back i 

nd, and to whom he had done a 
iry that could never be undone, an 

Why did you challenge me just no 
a gaffe —a mere piece of stupid jol 
—about the bonnet of an old woma 


tcular. “The money,” 
as bequeathed to the 
Bathilde von Widinitz 


that story it was with the determina¬ 
tion never to repeat itl—to bury itl— 
to compel myself to forget it! Yet in a 
few hours . . .” He choked and bog¬ 
gled, and the shamed blood that dyed 
his solid, ordinarily dough-colored 
countenance, obliterated that deepen¬ 
ing bruise upon the cheekbone. “I 
apologise!” he at last managed to get 
out, “I have been guilty of an 


^beC 

* «ii nereyo iorget hi i Deg you to for- 

Hector said, in pain for the pain that 

■ was written in de Moulny’s face: , 

“De Moulny, I shall willingly accept 
. your apology—after we have fought. 
, You must understand that the lady of 
, whose bonnet you spoke offensively is 
my old English governess, once my 

- mother’s dame de compagnie. ... If 
1 she dried her eyes when she looked at 
5 me it must have been because she was 

- thinking of my mother, whom she 
3 loved; and—I must have satisfaction 

■ A^d—you°hay“refmed tofighuiie be- 


“I like money well enough, but money < 
with that taint upon it! . . . Robbed i 
from the dying poor, to—bah!” He 


Section that plucked at Hec- 
trings: “It did not give tne 
tening to the story, I assure 


thinks otherwise here?” 

” /r looked about h 
idden buzz from th 


n, and of the sacrilege 


a be no one who 




IpHf, 
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very simple I Or—you could pt_ 

yours. . . . De Moulny would never 
do a thing like that, you say? not so 
dishonorable 1 Oh! que si! And I «id 
these devices might be practised in 


of Pedelaborde, a fat, vivacious, u “ 
skinned, button-eyed youth wh 
the School Code of Honor 

8 “ SaprLtil" panted tile nephew of the 
man of teeth, as he emerged, smiling 
but rather squeezed, from the press of 
bodies, "so you are going to give the 
fat one rhubarb for senna? Ten times 
1 thought you on the pomt^of^falling 

ears from pure fright 1—there has 

Juniors for three months; we were 
ing mouldy I By-the-way, which of 
us is to prig the skewers from the Fenc¬ 
ing Theatre? De Moulny Younger or 
me? I suggest we toss up. As for de 
Moulny Elder—he is a bad swordsman 
—you are better than decent I 1 say 
sol . , . It rests with you to cut his 
claws and his tail. He is stronger than 

ab,». 






.. if you felt in need of a rest,” 
pursued the enthusiast Pedelaborde, 
"vou could catch your point against the 
edge of de Moulny’s guard, so as to 


„ ity building. 

Hector had prophesied correctly 
nefore evening roll-call a ft " ’ 

liberate^ purposefully-flagrant 


abilities, with the galon of Corporal. 
The duel was fought before reveille of 
the following day. 


seconds. Deft Pedelaborde hi 
loined a pair of foils from one 
wall-cases of the School of Fenc 
combat took place according to t 

rear of the Department of Chemistry, 


l pearl-white, pearl-grey-mot 


sick I” broke out Hector, so savagely 
that Pedelaborde’s jaw dropped and lus 
eyebrows shot towards his hair. Then: 

“Messieurs The Pupils I Retubk To 
Your Studies I” bellowed the most 
bull-voiced of the three Sergeants of the 
Line, appointed to assist the Captain- 
Commandant in the drilling and disei- 

The deafening gallop of three hun¬ 
dred regulation shoes followed as Mes¬ 
sieurs the Pupils surged across the pa¬ 
rade-ground, mobbed a moment at the 
wide pillared entrance to the Hall of 
the Class-Rooms, then foamed, a roar- 
it of boyhood, up the iron- 
’ ” gallery where 

s racked, the 
piled with a 

of the * b% 


i barely re 


A- 

Swl with his m 
Hamlet, fa 


body wt- r ——.. v 

worthy of the ocasion. . . . Pedela¬ 
borde was on his best behaviour. As he 
himself said afterwards, “As good as 

broken off the foils. The opponents, 
stripped to their drawers, were placed: 
. . . Hector looked at the big fleshy 
white body of de Moulny, the deep 
chest and barrelled ribs heaving gently 
with the even breathing, and a shudder 

ing something that Pedelaborde had 
said. And his blade, when measured 
against that of his antagonist, 
that Pedelaborde co“ 1J 


- O ot the venette!” he 

hought, as de Moulny Younger gave 
he word, and the duellists threw them- 
1 >n guard. Yet palpably the ad- 

-:±i. v: s man If not nke 

_,__.cant of breath, de 

Moulny Elder was too much addicted 

and fruit to be in hard condition. The 
contrast between his sallow impassive 
bulk, its blonde whiteness intensified by 
the yivid green of a vine whose foliage 
richly clothed the wall that was his 

Dunoisse, the slender boyish frame¬ 
work of bone covered with tough young 
muscle and lean flesh, the unblemished 
skin _ colored like the red Egyptian 

A cat^glared^ and^humped and spat 

Another cat growled ^and cursed hide- 
- the grass-fringed 

air. De Moulny, 


. The squat labora¬ 
tory annexe, bristling with furnace- 
shafts, that made one side of the ob¬ 
long, walled enclosure where the boys 
had met to fight; the big barrack-like 
buildings of the School, were touched 

pure light' the cleL freshness of the 
new day. And as the sparrows of Paris 
began to chirp and Butter, her cocks to 

historic paving-stones—not yet replaced 
by the invention of Macadam—the hor¬ 
rible thing befell. 

You cannot fence even with the bub 
toned foil, either for play or practice, 
without being conscious that the prim¬ 
itive murderer has his part in you. 
These boys, coming to encounter half¬ 
heartedly, yielded ere long to the fas¬ 
cination of the deadliest game of all. 
The strangeness of the unmask¬ 
ed face, and the 1 

Elector and de *L„. 
secretly conscious of th 
painfully anxious 


youth, in the heat and strength 
ana fury of that lust to slay. . . . 
And by-and-by de Moulny had a jag¬ 
ged bleeding scratch upon the forearm, 
and Hector a trickling scarlet prick 
— lV -~ collar-bone, and now they 



. The ra 




ed the CO' 


_ , each having 

asieu me other’s blood. 

De Moulny’s wide, heavy parry, car- 
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SteUtn 


off the other’s 

, , dallied in a clumsy feint, 
blundering opening, delivered 


tion sacred to the Clown in — . 
about scenes of a Pantomime, but witJ 
the right wrist at the wrong angle fo 
the ducal house of de Moulny. 

Your schoolboy is invariably entei 
tained by the mishap of the sitter-down 
without premeditation. At Hector’s 
farcical slide and bump the spectators 
roared; the seconds grinned ^despite 

laughed too, they said afterwards; even 
as the broken point of the foil pierced 
the abdominal bulge above the tightly 
tied silk handkerchief that held up his 

hesitated, his heavy features flushed to 
crimson; then he said, with a queer 
kind of hiccup, staring down into Hec¬ 
tor’s horrified eyes: 

“That spoils my breakfast I” 

And with the scarlet flush dying out 
in livid deadly paleness, de Moulny 
collapsed and fell forwards on the blade 


feet a stool, and a window boarded to 
the upper panes. 

In one of these Pupil 130, guilty of 
an offence of homicidal violence 
against the person of a schoolfellow, 
was subjected to cold storage, pending 
the Military Court Martial of Inquiry 
which would follow the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by the Civil Director-in-Chief 
of Studies. Pending both, the offender, 
deprived of his brass-handled hanger 


the thin re< w v 
nothing to do but sit astraddle or 
three-legged stc. 


And see, painted on . __ _ 

ity of the dimly lighted cell, de Moul- 
ny’s plume of drab-colored fair hair 
crowning the high, knobbed, reflective 
forehead; the stony-blue eyes looking 
watchfully, intolerably, from their nar¬ 
row eye-orbits; the heavy blockish 
nose; the pouting underlip; the long, 
obstinate, projecting chin; the ugly, 
powerful, attractive young face moving 
watchfully from side to side on the col¬ 
umn of the muscular neck, in the hol¬ 
low at the base of which the first light 
curly hairs began to grow and mass 
together, spreading downwards over the 
broad chest and^ fleshy^pectorals^in a 

them hirsuteness meant strength, and 

{hing. S ! r0ng ’ OT 6Very ' 

He would 


taught to fight for Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity under the banner of 
the Second Republic of France—,the 
Penal Department was a central passage 
in the basement of the Instructors’ 
Building, with an iron-grated gate at 
either end, and a row of seven cool - 

favorable to salutary reflection, con- f 


He would hear de Moulny grunt as 
lunged. He would straighten his 
n arm for the riposte—tread on that 


thrice-accursed slug: feel the thing 
squelch under his foot and slip: land in 
the ridiculous sitting posture, bump! 
upon those inhospitable paving-stones, 
shaken, inclined to laugh, but horribly 
conscious that the point of the foil he 
still mechanically gripped had entered 


silk handkerchief! Just there the steel 
had entered. . . . There was a little 
trickle of the dark red blood. . . . 

■ “That spoils my breakfast,” he would 
hear de Moulny say. ... He would 
see him leaning forward with the for¬ 
lorn schoolboy grin fixed upon his scar¬ 
let face. . . . And then—there would 
be the facial change, from painful red 
to ghastly bluish-yellow, and the limp 
heavy body would descend upon him, 


under 


of the stale bread-rations previously 
pitched away in disgust. And had 
found the farinaceous brickbat, and got 
his sharp young teeth in it, even as 
Pedelaborde was collared by the curly- 
whiskered, red-faced, purple-nosed ex- 
Sergeant of the Municipal Guard in 
charge of the Penal Department, and 
handed over to the School Police, as 
one arrested in the act of clandestinely 
communicating with a prisoner in the 


Oh, 


God! And de Moulny would c„. . . . 
And he, Hector Dunoisse, his friend, 
who loved him, as Jonathan, David, 
would be his murderer. . . . 

He leap< 
the stool. 

horde in the twenty-ninth hour of a 
confinement that seemed to the prisoner 

acter of one whose feet are beautiful 
upon the mountains. Undeterred by 
the fact that he possessed not the vestige 
of a voice, the dentist’s nephew had re¬ 
course to the method of communicating 

rationally hit upon by the Sieur Blon- 
del. A free translation of the lay is 
appended: 


oioiw by the six Professors, the School 
Administrator, and the Treasurer, 
proved less awful than the culprit had 


I arcus Crassus” to be written out fairly 
without blots or erasures, three times, 
ras inflicted. The address of the Di- 
ector-in-Chief moved five out of the 


sions. The sixth Professor would have 
wept also, had he not, with his chin 
W< Iced in his slock and his hands fold¬ 
ed upon his ample waistcoat, been 
soundly, peacefully, sleeping in his 





of his sew—___ r —p— 

id his exalted family in 
the most cruel. The future 
ng sufferer, wh6, the Direc- 




p, “Pupil No. 130, you may grinned in the old cheerful boyish way, 
n to your studies, but, pend- holding out a long attentuated arm and 
ecision of the Military Trib- bony hand in welcome, something 
are Still Provisionally Under strangling seemed to grip him by the 

diet of the Military Tribunal Only de Moulny saw his tears. The 

.* - =— T * — Sister, considerately busy at the other 

end of a long avenue of tenantless beds 
with checked side-curtains, assiduously 
folded bandages at a little table, as the 
sobbing erv broke forth: 

“Oh, Alain, I always loved you!—I 
would rather you had killed me than 
have lived to see you lie here! Oh! 
Alain!—Alain!” 

“It does not matter,” said de Moul- 

and the water stood*™ his^own eyes. 
“They will make a priest of me now, 
thaHs all. She”—he jerked his chin 

nrace W Till'me f how h Pari7i ? 3 S looking? 

long?” He began a laugh, and broke 
off in the middle, and gave a grimace 
of pain. Dame !—but that hurts!” he 
said before he could stop, and saw his 
smart reflected in the other’s shamed’, 
wet face, and winced at it. 

“Pupil 127 m 


decided that Pupil No. 130, roused to 
choler by an expression injurious to his 
family honor, had challenged Pupil 
No. 127 with justification. Having 


tered by the Court, which rose as' M. 
the General gave the signal. And Hec- 


as free. 




r the ( 


pletion of those three unblotted copies 
of “Marcus Crassus” he did not see de 
Moulny. ... He hung about the 
Infirmary, waiting for scraps of intelli- 

about the kitchen quarters, wistful- 
eved, hollow-flanked, waiting for elee¬ 
mosynary scraps. One of the two Sis¬ 
ters of Charity in charge took pity on 
him, perhaps both of them did. . . . 
A day came when he was admitted into 

At the end nearest the high west win¬ 
dow that commanded a view of the 
flowery garden-beds and neat green 

the Director-in-Chief, upon a 
low iron bedstead from which the cur¬ 
tains had been stripped away, lay 
stretched a long body, to which an un- 

was imparted by the wicker cage that 
held the bedclothes up. 
long face .that topped the 
white: a lock ‘ * 


drooped oa 
pouting u 


topped the body was vei 
of ashen blonde ha 
the knobby forehead; tl 


"f r 1 1 t- 1 - T-l TK 1 - til 

ed growth of fluffy reddish hairs had 
started on the lank' jaws and long, pow¬ 
erful chin. Hector, conscious of his 
•smooth cheeks, knew a mom- 
* envy of that incipient 
Lnd then as de Moulny 




not excite himself 
wx 0 . 0 va tD «xo WXX.O above a whispfer in 
speaking. The orders of the Surgeon 
attending are stringent. It is lfcy duty 
to see that they are obeyed.” 

Sister Edouard-Antoine had spoken. 
Hector rose up and saluted as the nun 
came gliding down the avenue of beds 
towards them, her beads clattering and 
swinging by her side, her black robes 
sweeping the well-scrubbed boards, her 
finger raised in admonition, solicitude 
on the mild face within the coif of 
starched white linen. . . . 

“They shall be obeyed, my Sister,” 
said de Moulny in an elaborate whis¬ 
per. The Sister smiled and nodded, 
and went back to her work. Hector, on 
a rush-bottomed chair by the low bed, 
holding the hot, thin, bony hand, be¬ 
gan to say: 

“I went out yesterday—being Wed- 


invade France, and batter 
forts and spike her batteries, 

has ever’yet seen, filled wit! 


■ paper case, when—but you must have 
i heard?” 

i “Ps’stl Br’rouml Bourn I” Hector 
• nodded. “I heard, most certainly! But 
i let me now tell you of Wednesday.” He 
leaned forwards, gripping ^the seat ^of 

mg supple red hands 


“Go it!” whispered de Moulny. Then as he had gripped the edge of the pris- 
, spark of fanatical enthusiasm kindled on stool, and his bright black eyes were 
n his pale blue eyes. “An explosive eager on de Moulny’s. 

it and looked up at the 
great Carmelite Convent 
jgirard—the place where 


° f C c 


powder, you say!” he repeated, 
member that inspection, and the grimy 
neck and black hands that cost me my 
Corporal’s galon! I had been working 
in the Department of Chemistry that 
morning. ... I had got all that 
black on me through a blow-up in the 
laboratory. Nom d’un 'petit bon- 


menrBu^nedayyou 1 ' 

tlm thread of discovery v 


suggested 
De Moi 


ly good-bye to my mother 


■ how shall 


going they would not ti 
though I have always re< 


guided to find out her whereabouts. But 
of course she is at Widinitz, in the Pri¬ 
ory Convent there. And it seems to me 
that she did right in returning. In her 
place I should have done the same. He 
says^I say so because I have Carmel in 

A faint pink flush forced its way to 
the surface of de Moulny’s thick sallow 
skin. He whispered, averting his eyes: 

“You have spoken to him about . . 


1832 by Braconnot of Nam 
verted woody fibre into a 
bustible^body by treating i 


doors leading out upon the tile-paved 
passage. They parted, Madaine Gau- 
bert appeared looking for the Sister, 

round from her work, beckoned with 

vivacious face, . . . The Sister rose, 
the face vanished. As the doors closed 




id permitted ] 


Church we 


he called my pompous manner and fine 
choice of words. He was very witty 
about the recovery of the dowry—called 
it ‘squeezing the Pope’s nose,’ ‘milking 
the black cow,’ and other things. All 
the while he pretended to laugh, but he 
gnashed' his teeth through the laughter 
in that ugly way he has.” 

1 le Moulny nodded. 


. . . Then he let go and chucked me 

Emperor’s. ‘A sprig of the blood-royal 
for Luitpold’s blood-pudding! That is 
not a bad return 1 We shall have a fine 
Serene Highness presently for those 
good people of Widinitz.’ And he went 

over his vest and knee-breeches; he calls 
pantaloons ‘the pitiable, refuge of legs 
without calves.’ Now, what did he 
mean by a Serene Highness for those 
good people of Widinitz?” 

“I—am—not quite sure.” De Moul¬ 
ny pastured upon a well-gnawed finger¬ 
nail, pulled at his jutting underlip, and 
looked wise. “What I think he meant 
I shall not tell you now—I What I 


qToA] 


“Then he re; 


promised.” 


le said it 


anded return of the dowry—the su: 


undred-thousand claimed 


now,’ he told me, ‘but when you are 
dress, amusements, pleasure, womei 

Lid: <Neve??n my life*! ' H 

told me: ‘Wait until you are a. man!’ 

Hector pondered and rubbed his ea: 
De Moulny cackled faintly. 

“He tweaked you well when he tol 

Hector nodded, grimacing. 

“To pull the hair, or tweak the ea: 
that was his Emperor’s habit, when^i 


ector began to laugh in a sheepish 
but de Moulny’s knobby forehead 
portentous. That mass of gold, re- 

_.led from the coffers of the Convent 

of Widinitz seemed to him the untouch-, 

—an act of simony his orthodox Catho¬ 
lic gorge rose at. So, as Hector looked 
at him, hesitating, he gnawed and glow- 
i ered and breathed until he lost patience 
and^hi l the^basket that heldup the bed- 

“Swear, if you value my friendship! 
And I—I will swear, as you once asked 

asked me!—to be your friend through 
, life—to the edge of Death—beyond 
Death if that be permitted!” 

loves the more, never the friend whose 
the testing-proof of love. or friendship, 


gingerly touched the 1 


martyred ear—“laughing all 
I thought my ear would have 




brought to verge of that grave of which 
he spoke, laid low in the flower of his 
youth, in the pride of his strength, by 
the hand of him who loved him; the 
bright wings of his ambition clipped, 
*he prosiac, sedentary life of a theolog- 


The Crucifix was duly saluted, the 

TWrv bnncr WV „r,nn the bed-knob. 

friend,” said 

his blue eyes t 1 - 2 - 4 - 

„ _ __ *orehead. He< 

his hand. 

; “We will shake h 
boys do. 


__ ..... , ry to make 

a bow. If I had not this basket on my 
stomach I would get up and show you 
how my cousin Robert Bertham com¬ 
ports himself in a drawing-room. He 
is certainly handsome, but stiff! His 

1 ’ i 'illuird-cuf nnm 




. .. ig of lapis-lazuli beads, with 
the silver Paternosters and silver-scroll¬ 
ed and figured Crucifix, into Hector’s 
hands, . . . bade him, in a tone that 
already had something of the ecclesiast- 

le sacred Symbol b eat They have 


grace of an athlete he has the muscles 

Eight iast year; they rowed against the 
School of Westminster in a race from 
Windsor Bridge to Surly and back, and 


repeat the vow. 
'I. Hector-Mari. 


rnt I will never profit by one 
E the dowry of three-hundred- 
silver thalers paid to the Prior- 
e Convent of Widinitz as the 


The nerves of both boys were 
ig still with the recollection of 
' they had sealed 


the 


Now they oo 


Marie-Bathilde von Widinitz, otherwise 
Dunoisse, in religion Sister Terese de 
Saint Francois. So help me. Almightv 
God, and our Blessed Lady! Amen.’” 

He kissed the Crucifix de Moulny 
put to his lips, and de Moulny took the 
oath in his return: 

“And I, Alain-Joseph-Henri-Jules de 
Moulnv, solemnlv swear to be a faithful. < 
true, and sincere friend to Hector-Marie- 1 
Aymont - von Widinitz Dunoisse. 1 
through Life to the edge of Death, and 1 


__ ____.dwere 

glad to talk of Bertham, his English 
awkwardness and his British French. 
For mere humanity cannot for long to¬ 
gether endure to respire the thin crystal 
air of the Higher Emotions. It must 

air of ordinary life, and talk of every¬ 
day things, or perish. So Hector listen¬ 
ed'while de Moulny held forth. 

“Bertham will be Bertham of Wraye 
i he succeeds to the peerage of his 
?r. Tt is of ancient creation and 
ly respectable. He is my cousin by 
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A Burglar’s Tools 
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“Good-night, sir.” . . . Gnat 



Temptations of the Bank Clerk 



By J. T. Stirrett 


material business. Bankers 


lk ctakTstt 
to trouble?” 


quently from the newspapers of som 
unfortunate bank clerk who has ende< 
his short but spectacular c ” 

IxiF 


" : -ess. Bankers "have to 
e dollar. In these days 

regulate the depth of their bows by the 
length of the depositors’ accounts. They 
have to show dividends because the 
great humming top of credit must re¬ 
currency. The dew-drops of personal 




ks evilly gifted wi 


undue proportion of 

:ds? Are Amk clerk* su'.jeoir.'l to temp¬ 
tations of unusual and overpowering 

In regard to the first, few will con¬ 
tradict the statement that the morals of 
the boys who enter banks, are, on the 
average, as good as those who enter 
other occupations. Entrance regula- 

good business education, respectable 
parents,. an unblemished character and 
the ability to furnish bonds—men who 
will give security for his good behavior. 
The great majority of boys begin their 
occupations with no such searching 
analysis of themselves or their history. 
On the above standards, bank clerks 
should be a hand-picked lot. 

Discussing the second question can 
very easily dege— - -*- 


under which .he works. Take the case 
of Ogglesby Jones, seventeen, the mini¬ 
mum age, an aspirant for the leather 

Us™efk C mth aMgh^Ste^llajmd 

the bank that has accepted his services 
at $250 per annum in the country or 
$350 per annum in the city. It is ap¬ 
parent that when Ogglesby Jones pays 

which must be brought into his office, 
his dinner, and his car fare, he will not 
have an undue amount to squander on 
riotous living. At the end of the year 
he will get an increase of $100, which 
will be repeated _ annually if he saves 

shows exceptional ability his advance 
may be more rapid. When he becomes 
a teller in cities like Toronto, Montreal 
or Ottawa he will get $900 a yei 
smaller cities and towns, $700; a 


Sin 


villages about $450. When he rises 
the position of accountant, large ci 
banks will pay him $1,650 per annul 
small city and town banks, about $ 
100; and village banks about $8C 
Consequently, if Ogglesby Jones, a mi 
of ordinary ability, starts in Toronto 
$350 when he is seventeen years old ! 


broken hearts, 
must be a spending Adonis. 

The young banker who ch< 
a “sport” finds to his cost tha 


age to village his pas- 
by the sickly odor of 


ik clerk in the village is 


of the few inhabitants wt 


young man who works in the post office 

a dress suit in which, it is rumored, he 
once attended a ball in a city. Though 
he does not always do so, he is apt to 
fall into one of two classes^-“sports” or 
“fussers.” The sporting bank clerk in 
a village plays with or follows most of 

clean, daring athlete, a lover of a good 
game and a worthy friend of true 
sport. In other ^cases he is merely a 

abuse at the officials and opposing play¬ 
ers till the game is over when he seize.? 
the first opportunity to become intoxi¬ 
cated. Between games he frequents the , 
pool rooms behind the barber shops and 

* If he is a “fusser” he becomes a self 
sharpened arrow in the hearts of the i 
susceptible feminine population of mar- < 
riageable age. As a stamp fiend collects ’ 
stamps he collects photographs for his i 
art gallery. There lurks a subtle dan- 1 
ger in the glance of his eye, in the tilt ] 
of his hat, in the knot of his tie, and < 
in the bows of his shoe laces. As he s 


year. Before he realizes it he is in debt, 
and that black burden clings to his 
back like the Old Man of the Sea. When 
he has to get money the temptation to 
“borrow” from the bank without the 

resistible. He usually begins with 
small sums for short periods. His 
friends press and he takes larger sums, 
and falsifies the books. In time he is 
discovered and disgrace and disaster 
overwhelm him. Those who do not 

villages know that the wicked people of 
a village are very wicked^ Many young 

brought up in a great city have escaped 
its temptations, only to go to ruin in a 
village where their parents believed the 
inhabitants did little else but make 
flower beds and read Bibles. 


ce“fminers t0 is ! th 
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Thad’s hands were homy, his clothes 
coarse, and his fight with elemental na- ! 
ture stern and unyielding, he was con¬ 
scious that he had kept his inner na¬ 
ture as tender as a girl’s. 

The old man got up and walked the 


accustomed to more spacious 
halls^ with more^ elaborate^ furniture. 

Thad graciously picked up and restored 


tebiUty 8 


S Tmust 




say I adopted it 

. jman sat down ag 
sludgy hands over 


whose lands join on the south. She 
is a distant relative, and it was Aunt 
Harriet’s dearest wish that the two es¬ 
tates should be joined, as they were in 
her great-grandfather’s time. This 
•condition your aunt believes easy of ac- 

fore your infatuation for the West, you 
- 0 opportunity to make love to 


■ Have you^f 

; S\ir 


The old gent! 
and locked his 

knee. It seemed_, . 

was designed to show how much of a 
gentleman he was. He never sat down 
without looking in disgust on the hum¬ 
ble seat he was forced to use; and he 
never rose up without stepping gin¬ 
gerly about as if in fear of the floor 
going through with him. He never 
opened his coat without displaying his 
diamond shirt-stud; he never folded 
his^ hands without leaving his heavy 

“ipid you say that all were «+ 
home?” Thad inquired polite] 

“Aunt Harriet is dead.” 

“Ha! The lady w'' ' 

Navarre—eh? She n 
extremely wealthy by 
did she to the end re._ 
select an heir? Well, ijovernor, 
hope you are benefited by her will.” 

“You are Aunt Harriet’s heir,” an 
nounced Thaddaeus Balfour in weigh- 

“I? The saints preserve us! You’re 
joking, Dad” 

. “You are the sole heir to Aunt Har- 

hundrad n So“and dollara* “But 1 there 
is a condition attached-one extren 
easy of fulfilment, I must say.” 

“Reel it off, Governor,” said T 


sr’s look, be 
itill has her 
ed to yours, 


three-quarters of a million of money.” 

“Pfui!” whistled Thad; then sud¬ 
denly, “Does the lady—does Clarice 
expect this of me?” 

said the old manf unwilling to under- 


10 doubt she 


who had b< 

Suddenly into the clearing bounded 
, horse, a mettlesome little thing, 
;h did, considerable dancing on its 


he moment of her appearance 
er took his eyes off her. 

The old gentleman followed hi 


The old gentleman followed his gaze 
leasily. The giri had slipped ligjhtly 

his nose against her shoulder. Her 
bright, sun-kissed face was fully turned 
towards the house. Her skirts were 
short and her boots correspondingly 
biVb. while down her back hung two 
nt braids of dark hair. 


ave got tangled 
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“I was not intending to tell you any 
Thad’s 1st had clinched angrily, but 


at the door 


Thad! Dicky!” she cried exultant¬ 
ly, “I have conquered the v - |j|j 

gait.” 


is going tc 


a splendid 
ne stranger stand- 
Thad advanced graciously^. ^ There t 
when the^blue^blood of a dozen genera- s 




1 fought ba 
me. I love 








words. ft fi was 
silent 




a eyed her suspiciously 
3 , as if in strong doubt 
which had bequeathed 
complexion 


Miss Nette was courageous—no brav- 

a step under that*piercing scrutiny. A 
shiver of fear, as if she saw some dire 
misfortune pending, chilled her blood 

“Dicky,” she said inconsequentially, 
the quaver in her voice perceptible 
only to me, while the profile toward 


us to the unexpected visitor. A subdued 
gitch of excitement, ’now falling to the 

al Present?/Thad'merged - and took a 

M^swifteSV*' *' ' ^ 

away. Nette watched him in 

“Dicky, where can Thad be going?” 

Just then Thaddaeus Balfour senior 
stood in the doorway. 

“What called Thad away so sud¬ 
denly?” I made bold to enquire. 

“I am sorry to have to inform you 
that a messenger has just made him 
acquainted with a serious accident 
down at the camp,” was the reply. 

The girl turned to him a scared 

“My father!” her trembling lips ut- 


“It is true, Miss—er, Miss Nette that 
your father’s name was mentioned as 
among the injured.” 

Already, with the decision of the 
mountaineer, Nette had regained mast¬ 
ery of herself. She dropped her cook¬ 
ing utensils and flung off her apron. 

“ We will go by the river way, 

usual’ “It will carry our canoe down 
swiftly, no matter how long it takes 
us to get back. I will put the boat 
in to the water, while you find out 
exactly where the accident took place, 
and if we can carry anything down 
that will be of use to the wounded.” 

figure, which was already almost to 
the river’s edge, when a hand was laid 

“ T '--i’t get excited, young man! 
s no hurry.” . 


There is. 
Old m 


and when I tu 
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“No hurry—with the boss in jura 
“You will not find him seriously in 
I faced^the man sharply, the trutl 

“He is not,” came the response witl 
astounding coolness. “It was a stor 
I invented myself to separate my soi 
from his dusky enchantress,” hi 
laughed harshly, “and I must say I an 


then strike out into the bush?” 

Absently I answered, “Yes 
yes,” to all her questions. 

She looked at me sharply, bi 




iSZ, 


My b 

tion that I had only seen the like once 
or twice in my life before. He was 
trading on my poverty and sickness. 

part of the nefarious schemed 
I took the bills and flung them flat 
in his face. Probably I hurt him, for 
he rubbed an eye as if a sharp corner of 
paper struck the ball. 

“If you want more,” he was saying, 
“if^you want more to jive to the—the 

her fairly—” ^ 

Then I found my speech, though my 
tongue was still thick with rage. 

“I mean, sir, that you shall take 

young lady’s ancestry. She stares 
with me the honor of belonging to 
one of the most respected families in 
this province.” 

“On, perhaps—perhaps. I was too 
hasty. But I feel deeply on the ques¬ 
tion—deeply. Can’t you see what a 
monstrous mistake—what a mesalli¬ 
ance—for a girl of her education, her 
position—” 

“I agree with you,” I whipped in, as 
I turned on my heel, “that it would be 

cousin to the degradation of connecting 
herself with a family of your calibre. 


I to gloat over her suffering. That co_ 

F sideration finally outbalanced all else. 
- For I knew she loved Thad, and I 


his love, but he had won “hers. He 
was quite free—hers be the grief. The 
shimmer of gold was in his eyes. Good 
fortune had shown him to be a crawl- 


hort time we were pulling up at Cory’s 

“Which way now?” asked the girl, 
onsidering the trails which led . off 

I took her hand gently. 

She s’ank^ obediently down on a 
luge boulder and looked at me with 

““Didfy/whaf You know 

omething. Is he dead?” 

I don’t know how I told her. After 
he first suspicion entered her mind she 
ras quiet enough. She listened ap- 
thetically, her fingers ljing listessly 




ip caught 
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sleep for the afternoon was warn 
I stumbled on with my story, my voic 
the only sound that broke the unnatui 


throwing away what to me was the 
m<pt priceless treasure on earth. ^ 

“You shall not blame him, Dicky,” 
she said, with a piteous quiver in her 
voice. “His father only brought him 
to a true realization of his position. 
And it is not hard to guess by his man¬ 
ner what was his former position by 
birth and education. And she” the 
brave voice faltered, “she can do those 

“What things?” I demanded hotly. 


by Nette, for she stiffened, as a crear 
ture instinctively will when made 

She stood almost touching my should¬ 
er, yet there was no suggestion of my 
supporting her. Her wide eyes had 
caught the amethystine gloom of the 
hills^ and her lips were slightly parted. 

The horses had turned the curve 
of the road. One was a powerful gray, 
the other a little bay broncho with a 
dare-devillish look. The little bron¬ 
cho was riderless! 

“It is Thad on his grey mare,” I 
exclaimed; “and he is leading your 


^rwith h 


ifette put he 


I began hotly. 

“Listen! What was that?” 
Our attention was arrested by a 
on the mountain slope above 


ih death to ride at 
5 high ledges. 

I had already made 


. does, he 


good horseman instinctively 
ive the broncho a gentle slap 


“You are not going away from 
Nette. That is fixed and settled 
all time to come. The one hour 1 

* At flrst 1 was fri s ht “ e ' 1 - Then 1 

topic dance before my eyes of seven saw that Nette was laughing through 
hundred and fifty thousand separate ‘ he tan «Je ° f ™ rl s that M. 1 “round her 
dollars.” face. Ah, it was right—right that she 

“Dicky, what did I say about going should go with him! So would they 
home? You are not usually so slow ” go to the end of life. While I would 
" ’d the little girl per- be alone, always alone to the end. Tut! 

-ossible thr 1 1 -* 1 - J ™ T * * w " 


er pride? Was 
int what r 1 -- “ 
rt break in 


s it possible 
said? Th 


___e undertake to show ItaTthaT 
family pride 


& iTaifn! 


“I knew you would be here,” Thad 
said briefly, looking quite past me to 
the girl who was meeting nis ardent 
gaze with steady eyes. “I mean to 
er my lips. take you with me over to the head of 
before that I the lake.” 

,i„ «. «... “I mean not to gol” flashed Nette. 

, “I mean to go home with Dicky. I 
hardly think my company would be 
appreciated at the head of the lake.” 
He looked down at her and laugh- 

“So you heard, did you? I was al¬ 
most hoping that some of the disgrace¬ 
ful details might be kept from you. 
But it is better that you should know 
, how they tempted me with all the arts 
. of Satan. Perhaps you don’t know 
though that I was caused to ride ten 
miles away on a useless errand to keep 
me from talking it over with you, or 


[ was growing distinctly une* 
[ fancied Thad’s swarthy ch 




m “Well, you see,” said Thad in 


her, lifting her 
wheeling his he 


>und There’s i 
lien across th, 
her ed to 


_— broncho which tion to accompanying the ; 

n browsing a few feet away, far on his journey. I nevei 
e saw that she had grasped the I would go all the way I” 


tor that 


Model Concrete Farm Buildings 


A SET of thirty models of all-ceme 

made a most interesting exhibit occ 
pying about 400 square feet. The pi 

could be successfully constructed 
the farm and to demonstrate it in t 


wide, 36 inches deep and 28 


wing models in the order 

!, carriage and wagon 
id hay barn wf l1 * — 


, “You must keep it,” breathed 
, Nette. I wondered how her voice 
T could sound so cold when I knew the 
, love in her heart. 

L But he only laughed and stooped 
l from his saddle until his face was al- 
, most on a level with hers. 

“Keep it? Certainly. But you are 
! going with me, Nette.” 


The use of concrete blocks w 
in a wall 3Vo feet high, while 


All the models were bu 
dence was displayed r 


ry one ing trough adjoining, dairy, 
with silo, and elevated water 

e wide- hase adjoining ^ * *' 




_ ... . barn, which 

ras intended to be utilized as a root cel- 
ar. Following these was a com crib 
nd granary and lastly a chicken house 
irhich completed the equipment. 

The exhibit was first shown at the 






























l H t 


hole where the tooth should have been, f 

As Bud reached his table The Kid j 
drawing both guns rose facing them. ? 

ing to pieces, on the floor. P An instant 
later from under cover of the table the 
detective took a pot shot. It went wild, 


Both began to'shoot recklessly fc 
neither remained in the .same nine 
longer than it took to 


and, ^stumbling arount 
Bud anticipating th 


as like- 


as fast filling crowd of 


1 There was no sound but the heavy 
breathing of the men as they cautiously 
; edged along. Each was waiting^for the 

1 enemy’s exact position. ^Jnwounded 
[ and fresh Bud decided on heroic meas- 
| ures. He rushed and the two men met 

seized his right 
a over the head 

sand dollars more to capture him 
!. Struggling desperately The Kid 
e loose and fell heavily against the 
Tl fl ew open, showing him a 
lookers. Bud’s gun spoke 


! than 


^ le^youth^Bgi 


main light. This threw the 
such darkness that they had 
their firing by the flashes fn 


lo the right hand. Tt was a di 
operation with the pain from his 
der making him sick and wea 
grimly he held to his plan of w< 
Toward the door. That way It 


bar, falling heavily over the crouchii 
figure of the barkeeper. With a knowl¬ 
edge of customs he reached for and 
found the house gun lying beside the 
cash register. He emptied it point- 
blank at the door which fumbling fin¬ 
gers were trying to open. The rein¬ 
forcements fell back under the fusil¬ 
lade. Then carefully he began feeling 


ne the soft thud of a falling 


and a dozen drew hastily back. In the 
, morning the one hospital the town 

! patients. Stumbling, falling, half- 
; blinded The Kid fought his way 
through the crowd until he reached his 

the spectators kept away while he pain¬ 
fully made his way to the curb and 
throwing one leg over the saddle tum¬ 
bled in. Still respectful they watched 
him fade away into the night. It was 
a fitting climax to a wild life. The pity 
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very curious. And very valuabl 
There is not another like it. That 
the trouble. The mate is missing. Ar 
this one could not be matched. A cof 


and candlesticks—in large quantities. 
She had also received a pair of ear¬ 
rings. But this gargoyle was the only 


Mrs. Butiei __ 

And^she looked shocked. 


Mrs. B 


. And- she looked m 


than ever. The gargoyle 

Mrs. Butler didn’t want it in her 
curio-cabinet. In fact, she didn’t want 
it in her possession. So she set herself 
to scheming how to get rid of it. 

She thought of Mrs. Holden. Mrs. 
Holden was going to get married again. 
Had Mrs. Holden been a young girl, 
and this her first marriage, the earring 
would not have seemed a suitable gift. 
But Mrs. Holden was a middle-aged 
woman, and this was her third mar¬ 
riage, so the earring appeared to be 
more appropriate. Mrs. Butler went 
to see Mrs. Holden. 

^“My dear,” said Mrs. Butter, “I knew 


She was disgusted and dismayed. 
How could she dispose of it? 

1 an auctioneer. Slie had sent superflu¬ 
ous silverware to the pawnbroker. But 

She finally took it to a dealer in bric- 
a-brac, art objects, and antiques. She 
: displayed the trinket. The dealer 
scrutinized it. 

“It is an earring.” said Mrs. Holden, 
id the 
—ch will 

“Ten dollars,” ss 

“Very well,’’ said Mrs.^ 


Holden. “And 

mediaeval Italian 






original!” said Mrs. 

! 

"It is an earring,” said Mis. Butler. 

earring. It is 
valuable. There 


thing has 
happened!” said Mr. Rawson. “A most 
remarkable coincidence has occurred. 

re been fortunate enough to 

late! It is undoubtedly the original 
>mpanion. So I have secured it, and 
ave brought it to you. Here it is!” 
And he produced the earring. 

Mr. Rawson beamed. Mrs. Warren 
isped. The gargoyle seemed more 
xocious than ever. It seemed, in fact, 
' abominable thing in all the 



) these ^re¬ 


time, Mrs. Warn 
y, “Thank you!” 


The National Political Situation 



By Edward William Thomson 


£ ThV 


of. events^justifying those 

Stiff,’Vone y wtrHSfuT 1 0MUgh“h( 
might securely wager about 99 to 1 
that the aforesaid editors have eithei 
guessed wrong, or hazarded prophecy ir 


general industrial activity as ha 
followed close upon flush years, times 
later termed “years of inflation.” It 
appears true that some trifling tariff- 
changes, which the Opposition are 
bound to regard as harmful and the 
Ministerialists as consummately wise, 
will be made. Such temperate protec¬ 
tionism may disappoint devotees of the 


dry other Interests, ask for “more." form on which, according to confirmed 
But on what theory or principle dear free-traders, the consumer would be 
to protectionists, could the finance gibbeted. But Mr. White’s temper- 
Minister make any notable change in ance will not tend to jeopardize the en- 


IX schedules under which aU 
lands of business flourish as neve 
fore while public revenue incr 
by leaps and bounds? That wise 
tionary has not even re-proposed . 
a Tariff Commission as he and his col¬ 
leagues declared, last year, to be a pro- 

that might tend to disturb existing in¬ 
dustrial conditions. If times were 
hard it might t 
good political mo 


if free-traders and “tariff-for-revenue- 
only” men were afforded fresh ground 
for harking back to a policy which the 


That the Fielding Tariff is a good 
ne to leave alone seems evident from 
ispection of the latest Bulletin of the 
!ensus Bureau, relating to “Manufac- 


’ This Bulletin shows that wl 


975,63$ in 1910, as against a value of 
$481,053,375 in 1900—an increase of 
$684,922,264 or 142.38 p. c., while 
“Establishments” increased from 14,- 
650 to^l9^218^“Empbyed^ Capital” 

“Employees” from 339,173 toW,203| 
“Salaries and Wages” from $113,249,- 
350, “Raw and partly manufactured 
materials consumed” from $266,527,- 
858 to $601,509,018. ***-*-- 


every one of them is benefited by 
neighborhood in Canada of the Indus¬ 
tries which are alleged to flourish by 
reason of their protected liberation 
from the full force of foreign compe¬ 
tition. However that may be, the Cen¬ 
sus shows all our “Manufactures” won¬ 
derfully increased in a decade. We 
all know them to be even more pros¬ 
perous now than two years ago. Which 
is an excellent reason why the Hon. 

‘ 6 6 should 




hap- “leave well enough al 


inclusion of “Log Products” and 
“Lumber Products to a value of over 
$145,000,000, of “Butter and Cheese” 
over $37,000,000, of “Bread, &c.,” 
over $25,000,000, of “Brick, &c.” over 
$8,000,000, “Coke” nearly ^$1,500,000, 

paratus” L ^osr d $28,000,0o| d "Oh 

paira” over 1 $31,800,000, “FisC "re¬ 
served” over $12,300,000, “Flour 
grist products” almost $82,500, 
“Foundry, &c., products” over $ 
600,000, “Fruit and veget 
ning” almost $6,000,000, “H 
saddlery” over $5,200,000, 
almost $20,000,000, “Monu: 
tombstones”, over $1,300,0 
over $14,100,000, “Oils” n_..__„ 
700,000, “Plumbing and Tinsmith- 
ing” almost $9,900,000, “Printing, 
&c.,» over $25,000,000, “Slaughtering, 
&c.,” over $48,500,000, “Smelting” 
nearly $33,700,000, “Cut Stone” near¬ 
ly $3,000,000, “Wood Pulp” over $9,-. 


.,««» «, possible appearance of decline 
in business before proceeding to any 
loud enquiries indicative of intent to 

the condition of general prosperity 
and contentment. Even the West is 
complaining little of the tariff. That 
complaint may speedily vanish if the 
Premier succeed in-•***& gsjte* *■*** 



f ;$i,300;0T0, ““Paper” 


(or’" tail 

j d i ii-- 




_’ equally natural 

unforced by protectio 
le of about $800,000,( 


for a free-trader to contend 

tares n would S be h fadUtated 0 md 
by the absence of.customs- 

protectionist to contend that 


letail work by amending the Treas¬ 
ury-Board, by enabling Deputy-min-- 

mere administration, and by establish¬ 
ing Under-secretaries empowered to 
assist and largely free Ministers as to 
parliamentary enquiries. The reason 
why these good reforms will not be 
urged this session is found in the exis¬ 
tence of one of the evils Sir. George 
proposes to abolish—i.e., overwork pre- 

ref orttrathat would" relieve them, f^rob- 
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than they get credit foi 


e, their family-life,^ a 


large fc 


tune—all given up to,public 
And for what reward, except the 

lived labraiaS g da} S s"? 1 ^'of e S 
lation, mostly interested; for the 


gusting spoken and written flattery 
fickle ^partizan^friends. ^ Many a m; 

the legislative arena, because the in¬ 
cidents to success therein are largely 
abominable.- Responsibility for such 
loss to our Democracies lies directly on 
the deviUry of Party Spirit, indirectly 

demn and punish that Spirit’s more 
atrocious manifestations. The Demon 
alluring, infe< “ 


with Ministers. Even a free writer is 
bound to abstain from aught that 
might have any sort of tendency to 
embarrass the credit of the Company. 
There is no good excuse for appearing 
to apprehend that the G. T. P. will 
make any sort of default. Recently 
a London movement of Grand Trunk 

pose that strong Capitalists incline to 
buy a majority interest therein, partly 
for the purpose of obtaining financial 

sidiary to and controlled by the Grand 
Trunk Co. Latest official reports 

G°’t. p Ve sh™ n that n !t n traverees re- 
guns sure to yield immense traffic. 

“fte°G. 0 T. t ^ >e has 
ree adjacent fertile acres for every 
le adjacent to the enormously pro- 
able C. P. R.” Much more valuable 








lowed, and Ministers en 


d feel impelled 


reasonably count on public approval. 
Sir Wilfred’s undertaking of that Divi- 

vastly more advantageous than his op- 


at deal of prophecy! ng and su 




consistently take over that Division, 
for Government operation, if furn¬ 
ished with large reason for so doing 
by any default of the G. T. P. Com- 


d Opposition might wi 


i Grand Trunk Pacific 


by agreement and a grand “love-feast” 
on the “Navy” business. Why not? 
Sir Wilfrid’s proposed amendment 
does not condemn, as to amount, Mr. 
Borden’s proposed expenditure of $35,- 
000,000. Quite otherwise. Laurier 
proposes to expend more money, but 
to devote it differently, obtaining ul¬ 
timately for ” * 

stead of thre< 


. This is a very delicate subject and m 


i super-dreadnoughts, and 
s or units of cruisers, de- 
But he proposes building 
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evincing that Mir 
Mr. Bourassa’s 


three, big Canadian ships shall have 
been placed in the battleship fleet. 
Then the Crown’s Old Country 

and Pacific patrols. But will that be 
soon enough? Possibly Yea. Cert¬ 
ainly Nay, if the postulate of im¬ 
minent liability to a great war be 
reasonable. Here comes, some think, 
the chance for agreement and a love- 
feast of Ministry and Opposition.. 


Why not complete insurance of both 
Canadian Coasts with utmost possible 
speed, by voting, in addition to what 
the Premier’s jjlan calls for, all that 
&r 




I while 


mid be the speediest 


synchronously with the swiftest pos¬ 
sible reinforcement of the North Sea 
battle-fleet, which is to be justly re¬ 
garded as Canada's high-seas defence, 

possible injury by U w™ ^ToulcPbe 
gracious and therefore wise for the 
Premier t6 proceed in all this great, bus¬ 
iness on the Laurier Navy Act, 
is dear to Sir Wilfrid’s heart. 
of that measure, instead of such slight 
lendment as might be required by 


tified in calling 




ing all such plant and ship-building 
yards in Canada as are contemplated 
by both our political Chieftans? In 
such agreement Mr. Borden would not 
appear to forego any armament that 
he designs, nor to undertake anything 
he does not intend. Similarly, Sir 
Wilfrid would not surrender aught of 
his plan save his proposed postpone¬ 
ment of all armaments until all can be 
provided from Canadian workshops 
and ship-yards. He might well be ex¬ 
pected^ to so far toward harmony 


humility to Mr. 
which Mr. G. E. 
ported to disavow. 

If the Canadian people cannot be 
granted the pleasure of seeing their 
two parties in such amity regarding 
the common Defence, what will hap¬ 
pen? Important as is the whole 
“Navy” business,is it one on which the 
B. N. A. Act or Constitution of Canada 
should be ignored? Could the Prem¬ 
ier, if his Navy Bill be opposed strenu- 
ouslyhy the Opposition, instead of ac- 

mpfoyed—could he be jus- 
calling a general election on 
ing distribution of provincial 
representation? The B. N. A. Act 
clearly requires Redistribution this 
session. Would it not be the Prem¬ 
ier’s duty to put the Naval Bill in 
abeyance, if^the Opposition refuse to 

Bill, and decide,’^after this became an 
‘ ' ’ ■’ o call a general election 

. 

after the new electorate should have 
passed on it and the Ministry? 

There is as yet no special reason to 
suppose that the Opposition will ob¬ 
struct the new “Navy Bill” to the last 
extremity, as Mr. Borden obstructed 
the reciprocity “pact.” Rather it 
seems, at time of this writing, that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier will let the Bill pass 
the Commons. What of the Senate? 
Oh, that is “quite another pair of 
sleeves.” Under the leadership of Sir 
George Ross, Presbyterian and unco 
Imperialistic, the Senate Opposition 

French Chiefalways inclines to abstain 
from, lest racial and creed feeling be 
aroused in tolerant Ontario. In short, 
it is. at present, thought rather likely 
the Ross Senate majority wiil 
../ the BiU out, on the large and 
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te up and push the 


ft; 


Here I am irresistibly- 

George Stephenson being asked, when 
he laid his first Railway,—“Suppose a 
Coo got in front of the Engine?”— 
“That,” said Geordie, “would be unco’ 
bad for the coo.” There is good reason 


_ of that fifth wheel to the Canar 

dian coach. With his Navy pro¬ 
gramme published and a Senate-re¬ 
form plank constructed, he might 
hasten-Redistribution, and then get to 
the country with alacrity and fair 


NOT only th< 
but also a nui 
ant private rai 


r “flash” lights, in, 
1 ^steadily shining 


r Railway Signals 

s, hand, too frequent intervals caused a 
e part. 

i- Experiments show that fifty to eighty 
t (lashes a minute are the most desir- 
i, able, the higher number being adapted 

• the interval between the pe? 


in 1908, when one of the nmre enter¬ 
prising private lines adopted it. Since 
then the system has been constantly in 
use to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

inently practical *and reliable and have 
shown marked advantage over the old- 
fashioned steady lights. 

This is proved by the fact that the 
engineers are lively advocates ‘ L ~ :- 


or this is that the ey 


The Swedish fh 




_ Hurl Gustav Gaten/"The 

•ce of light is acetylene. The ma¬ 
il is stored in a cylinder a.t the foot 
ji die lantern post, one loading being 
sufficient to keep the light going day 
md night for several days; and during 
yUia tim e the apparatus requires noi 


StSgiih*an^ulg™ teling s.„__ 

more quickly and surely than a steady 




B light is very slight— 
a day. This permits 


i during this f( 
m a million fla 


£nTo£ 


most important factor to he considered 
was the interval of time between flashes. 
Too great a pause and too deliberate 
appearance of the light made the en¬ 
gineer restive and doubtful. He lost 
his sense of security. On the other 


ployes, and diminishes the straii 






Alan Sullivan’s Literary Work 



By J. E.^Wetherell 


“Blessings be with them, and eternal 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler 
The Poets, who on earth have made us 

Of truth and pure delight by heav¬ 
enly lays/’ 


tell—the voice of true song is al¬ 
most hushed, and only here and there, 
and at intervals too long, can the au¬ 
thentic notes of genuine verse be dis- 

mi^titudinous rhymes. 
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biographical memorabilia reads n 


Reverend Edward Sullivan, foi 
Anglican Bishop of Algoma, a d 
uished pulpit orator, whose life 
continuous record of devotion to duty. 
His mother was Frances Mary, second 
daughter of Edouard Renaud, of Neu- 
chatel. In 1869 his father left Canada 
for a time to take charge of Trinity 
Church, Chicago. In 1871 the boy of 
three years had the never-to-be-forgot- 

rible conflagration which swept two 
thousand acres of that vast metropolis. 
In 1882, at the age of fourteen, he was 
sent to Loretto, in Musselburgh, Scot¬ 
land, the noted school of H. H. Al¬ 
mond. After finishing his course at 
Loretto he attended the School of Prac¬ 
tical Science, Toronto. He then went in¬ 
to the West and engaged in railway ex¬ 
ploration work. Later he took up min¬ 
ing engineering. He was assistant 
engineer in the Clergue enterprises at. 
the Sault before the period of t 
solidated Lake Superior Compar 


t ters Club (of the last Vice-President). 
3 In December, 1900, Mr. Sullivan mar- 

- ried Bessie Salisbury, daughter of 
l George H. Hees, of Toronto. Three 

- children j;race their happy home on 

About a dozen years ago in “A 
; Treasury of Canadian Verse” appeared 
r two short poems, “Venice” and “The 
White Canoe,” by Alan Sullivan. 
’ They displayed a pretty fancy and 
swine, but gave little promise of the 
qualities of the poet’s current 




:e of the Woods district. 1 
experiences made '+ 
a the Ojibway I 


which he obtained 


^ 1' 1! I! — ' 1 1 1; 11 ] rs 

work. The last th 

engrossed his business activities as 
never before, have been the most fruit¬ 
ful years of the poet’s development. 
He declares that the contrast between 
the daily business routine and the 
charms of literary work is stimulating 
rather than depressing. Only the odd 
hours of the week can be spared for 
the muse, but she understands, and 
shows no disposition to be jealous. 
The poet admits his dual personality 
and warmly asserts that he respects 
that self more which is active during 
the minor portion of his hours. 

Last winter before the Arts and Let¬ 
ters Club Mr. Sullivan read an interest¬ 
ing “Symposium” in which a Painter, 
a Critic, an Optimist, a Pessimist, a 
Mystic, and Sanesworth (the rational 


ay language, of -v 
i working know- 
xao„ nine year! he has “ 
been mechanical superintendent of the 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufac- A 
turing Company of Toronto, and to the 
work of engineer has added that of arch- 1 
itect, having planned more than I 
one annex to the original factory. His 1 
inventive faculties have also led to 
many improvements in the equipment A 
of the great establishment in which 
he spends his days. Mr. Sullivan is 
a member of the Toronto Club, the Tor¬ 
onto Golf Club, the Hunt Club, the T. 
Engineers’ Club, and the Arts and Let- 


hat while the land is 
r s are born in lusty 


irt will flour- 
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of the epithets ‘tilted’ and 

-is startlingly 

“Came those who Saw and Lo’_ 

found its way into an anthology of 
present-day lyrics. If Mr. Sullivan 
-*he magnificent level which 


e link with i 


Attuned to beauty and her 
Devoid of fruitless grief and bii 



_iX 

- or earthly form, 

Its frailty for a 
" ‘ and shadow blended, 

— and love descended 

superb than they.” 
m poets, great and minor, have 
onnets “To Sleep;” 1: 


stately, but in the ses 




Mr. Sullivai 


>f the ( 


monthly magazines of 1911 and 
The charm of his lucid and melodious 
verse has attracted wide and deep at¬ 
tention in Canada and the United 
States. A few of the titles are these 
“The Lover,” “Respice,” “To Sleep,” 
“Suppliant,” “When in the Speechless 
Night,” “The Call,” “Came those who 
saw and Loved Her.” “The Call” 


v ._„ _to the le¬ 

ers of out-door life to abandon the glare, 
the tumult, and the stress of the city r 
for the wonder and the mystery of the 
woods. A subtle sweetness of thought 
and feeling pervades the lyric. The ( 
poet’s deep and cunning instinct for 


It calls not, but it whispers, and we 

Into ^ghostly arms, well satisfied 
That gilded hope and tears and love 
and pride 

Should for a little season pass away: 

gates unfold, till, faint 
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Are measured by our slumbers; it 
replies 

To mystic questionings from the outer 
Looks up to-heaven to renew its pow- 
And flashes its quick 
The term “Prize Poem 


id factory at the close of the day, with 


:ers all—but everyone 
in the image of God’s dear 


“Madeleine Vercheres,” recentl; 
printed, which won a hundred dolla 
prize offered by a Toronto publics 

deserve the sinister fame which attache 
to most poetry written for glory o 
p>ld. ^ It is a. stirring narrative, ir 

tic incidents in Canadian history. Mr. 
Sullivan is not the first of our poets to 
glorify the dauntless French maiden. 
Some twenty-five years ago appeared 
Madeleine Vercheres/’ by John Reade, 
of Montreal. That earlier poem, 
although highly dramatic, ends too 
abruptly at the very call, “To arms!” 

dramatic possibilities of the seven days 
of the siege. Mr. Sullivan has avoided 
that mistake, as the latter half of his 
poem describes the siege of 

“Hour by hour the watch 
Night by night the challenge 

For the sword of France we. 1 

the soul of France be! 

And the redmen shrank frt 
as the days went drifting 


sketches, “The House Invisible,” ^The 
Pilots of the Night,” and “The Essence 
1 of a Man.” It is not surprising that 
! the ploughman poet’s creed exalted the 
1 man of “hamely fare” and “hodden 

S |” but here we have a poet of re¬ 
susceptibilities and culture pro- 
' claiming the gospel of Burns: “The 
- honest man though e’er sae poor, is 
> king o’ men for a’ that.” Alan Sul- 
s livan is always paying homage to the 
• native and naked dignity of man. This 
reverence for the lowly constitutes the 
very web and woof of that remarkable 
• sketch (as yet unpublished) “The 
> House Invisible.” The patrician vis¬ 
itor is confronted in the House of the 
Spirit by a Presence (which is simply 
the embodiment of whatever of the di¬ 
vine is harboured in himself). This pre¬ 
sence reveals to him his pride, his self¬ 
ishness, and his blindness. She also 
points through the casement to his old 
gardener at work amid the birds and 
tlie roses, and startles him with a 
stranae philosophy. “What man shall 
mother?”—“I would that his 
-“His spirit has 
home, and dwells 

--- — -. “The great ones 

of the earth build spiritual hovels: 

build a palace for 


1 te 


naked and , of t “ e , e “ th bl 
hiah. the . labourer 


Turning Point.” Hendrick of 
tale, like its author, has a dual 



Friend^ 


vibrating to the 
_y of life.” With 
certainty did the author 
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The Modern Office 




By Charles D. Ward 


TO-DAY, in eve 
fice, the choice 
weighty a mattei 


well-equipped of- 


are offices in which every nook ai 

the eye and placate the incomii 
check-book. Desks must shine. Ca 
inets must hint order and method, : 
design and shape and color. Ru 
and walls are parts of a color schem 
There is sales-qualitv in the very po 
of the easy chair for the expected cu 

bought, but selected.^. It is the visit 


Out of this bright, alert 
hospitality go the salesmen, 


from stenographer to office boy, 
thing of its individu" 15 **’ 1 
chairs, tables, Cabinets 


smploye, 


is almost a dollars f: 


stitution in the middle west has applied 
this principle scientifically to the t ^ 



type substituted. Results immediately 
justified the expenditure. Every work¬ 
er’s capacity was increased by a con¬ 
crete and reckonable percentage of ad¬ 
ded output. The test of experience 
substantiated the modern business gos¬ 
pel of Comfort, and that by the irre¬ 
futable logic of the profit-sheet. 

For many years now the brusque 
and discourteous employe has been a 

formed, commercial wisdom has se¬ 
questered. The rude, but otherwise 


d—the one to conquer by 
the other by subtler psy- 
ere maudlin splendor is as 
balance sheet of the ama- 

l of the nouveau riche. Indeed, the 
; great value of the tastefully furnished 
- office lies in its harmony—perhaps, in 


ogy—which after all, is our ol<^ friend, 

sciously, the tone and color of the 
office lend their aid to bind the bar¬ 
gain, even as David Harum’s 'wit 
stabled the best horseflesh at' " ' 


at half their 

But if the effect of mind on body 
through harmonious and attractive sur¬ 
roundings is great, equally real is the 
reflex action of body on mind. The 
posture of back and limbs is a . matter 
of profit and loss, and a hard, straight- 
backed chair has cut many a thousand 


ment begets experience. Taste is in¬ 
definable, but no less real for that. 
Because business in all its departments, 

ity, the problem of each merchant’s 
office equipment must be solved with 
specific reference to his own personal- 

To assist him in that solution mod¬ 
ern industry has taxed its heaviest re¬ 
sources and inspired its ablest arti¬ 
sans. But the problem of choice is 
ill his, and the rewards of a right sel- 


of the wholesaler and the cordial wel- 

spoke! Under this subtle stimulus-- 
so superior to the obvious flattery of 
the decanter and the cigar-box — an 
added attractiveness lent itself to the 
proposition he had come to discuss. 
It was merely another triumph for the 
etiquette of business—of the Drain that 

part of tlie larger campaign 

wield the power it once held, when 
confronted with the frailer but more 
potent might of the human spirit. The 
business house to-day which ignores the 
plain lessons of others’ success, in con- 
ldering the comfort of its patrons, is 
inviting defeat. And so it has come 
about that Office Furnishing is a sci- 

a deficit-charge. 

And here, as in all else which con- 

no sure or P universaP rules can Pe drawn 
up to guide the purchaser. Experi- 


Who shall set a price mark upon 
unity and harmony? Not we! Beauty 
is a spirit—a complex blending—a 
proportion. It is what is suitable— 
what is pleasing—what is appropriate 
and at one with time, place and per¬ 
sons. The influence of a perfectly ap¬ 
pointed room is more intangible than 
ether, for it goes beyond thought into 
that realm of feeling whence thought 
is projected. It is translated into lm- 




What law- 
. the effect of an har- 
ous,^quiet, comfortable office u^on 

surely no physician of modern school- 
t h e important in- 
ings calculated to 

HjPi 

profession. 11 The problem 'IT worthy 

study—by every man who^has an of¬ 
fice or who has that which belongs to 






Review of Reviews 









What is the Best Artificial Light ? 
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Each man to his taste in method, but to 
each the same result—that perfect— 


COLGATE’S 


SWAGING LATHER 


You now have your choice of three ways of 
making Colgate’s lasting, luxurious lather and 
of shaving in comfort. 

Softening, soothing, sanitary -whichever way 
you make it. 


Best in its lasting abundance, best in its an¬ 
tiseptic qualities, and best in its exceptional 
freedom from uncombined alkali. 

Do not ill-treat your face and handicap your 
razor by using an inferior lather. 


Three methods—one result 

Colgate’s Shaving Stick, Rapid-Shave Powder and Shaving Cream 







